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‘A -TURN- of ‘the WHELL 


TQ ARTHUR . 


Captain John James Sigsby stood 
on the bridge of the Erie Belle and 
watched Peters, his mate, and the 
squad of deck-hands under him, haul 
the last drunk ‘“‘Polack”’ aboard. For 
several years Snake Harbor had en- 
joyed the reputation of being the 
most pestiferous port of its size on 
upper Lake Superior. And, for the 
eighth time that season, the master 
of the Belle, engaged in moving the 
labor for the G. S. & R. R.’s new 
shore line, had been made to feel it. 

The ‘‘Harbor” lay at the end of one 
of the S. M. & R. branches; and to 
that invidious terminal the G. S. & 
R. R. still persisted in freighting 
various small parcels of track-laying 
sundries for Sigsby to pick up ex 
route. On this, his final run of the 
year, what odds and ends awaited 
him should have kept him at that 
jerry-built wharf for perhaps two 
hours; he had been tied up for ex- 
actly fifty-two. And, in those fifty- 
two hours, swallowing uninterrupted 
gall and wormwood had saved him 
the necessity of eating. 

As a general average, construction 
gangs are rarely composed of the 
choicest elements, and these last 
seven hundred Bohemians and 
Sicilians, Poles and Hungarians were 
almost altogether left-overs and up- 
sweepings. But even so, when he 
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shipped them at Buffalo they still 
had a good deal of loose money on 
them. And three days later when 
he made the ‘‘Harbor,’’ its distin- 
guished citizens apparently divined 
that. They welcomed that ‘‘double 
gang’’ almost more effusively than 
they had its predecessors. 

“You can’t buy no booze once you 
get to the shanties!” bawled ‘‘King”’ 
McKergan from the stringer end— 
of the dirty little town’s thirty grog- 
geries, the ‘‘King’’ owned nineteen— 
‘“‘so chase right in an’ fill up now! 
Jump it for shore while they’re 
loadin’. The Cap can’t stop you!’ 

Within five minutes they had 
“jumped it.’’ And forthwith they 
were filled with the most poisonous 
of drinkables on sale between Mon- 
treal and Duluth. 

Now, after two entire days thus 
maddeningly lost, they had all at 
last been dragged up the gangway 
again, and the Belle was casting off. 
Down to the wharf had come Mc- 
Kergan, Kelly the ‘‘Beat,” ‘‘Six-eye” 
Tompson, and several score more of 
their fellows to bid her a fond and 
facetious farewell. 

‘““Cap,’’ shouted the ‘‘King,’’ 
you’ve been doin’ noble by us, 
bringin’ in bunches like this! We’d 
ought to give youse a vote o’ thanks!”’ 
‘The Belle’s about the only boat 
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comin’ here these days,’’ seconded 
“Six-eye’’; ‘‘becod, without her this 
fall the ‘Harbor’ would ‘a’ 
broke!”’ 

“But fe ain’t lost anything,’ 
added the‘‘ Beat.” ‘‘Look at the green 
paper he’s took out of the round-trip 
last two runs!’’ 


gone 


excursion biz these 

The crowd roared. 

Sigsby turned a sort of purple 
green. ‘‘This one won’t be a round- 
trip excursion!’ he Had he 
been a swearing man, he would have 
backed that by the most furious oath 
he knew. 

And, as his clumsy old boat pushed 
down that tortuous, unbuoyed chan- 
nel, and finally made the Lake in 
the gloom of the November dusk, it 
was with the hateful possibility of 
‘round-trip excursion’’ that 


said. 


another 
his mind was concerning itself, even 
more than with the _ intolerable 
memories of his two days in the 
‘‘Harbor.’”’ 

For what lay behind the phrase 
was this: When on those two last 
runs he had arrived at the barren 
bleakness of Skeleton Bay, the ‘‘sup- 
ply port’ for the new 
tions,’’ of one ‘‘consignment,”’ nearly 
fifty, and of the next upwards of a 
hundred, had refused to leave the 
boat. The pair of tiny tents which 
housed the receiving agent and his 
assistants were the only signs of 
shelter in that iron-granite horse- 


‘‘shore sec- 


shoe; and of food or winter fuel 
there Were no signs at all. It did 


not avail that Sigsby and the G. S. & 
R. R. man explained that the shan- 
ties and goods were all twenty miles 
up the trail inland, where the work 
was to be done. The recalcitrants 
made it known with snarlings and 
gutterals that they intended to be 
taken Lack whence they had come. 

And since the captain of the Belle 
had no force capable of putting them 
off, and since, moreover, it was not 
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in his heart to pen them up together 
and starve them, they got free board 
and transportation back to Buffalo. 
On both occasions, too, he had to 
stop and revictual at the ‘‘Soo,’’ 
which, in those days, was a town of 
‘“‘shake-down prices.’’ If he had 
lost heavily by having to make those 
Snake Harbor calls, this “‘return-trip 
excursion business’’ had wiped out 
whatever slight margin of profit re- 
mained. 

But he had learned to know the 
business principles of the construc- 
tion bosses far too well to ask for 
any rebates. He had taken the con- 
tract of carrying their gangs at a 
fixed per capita figure. And, as these 
‘“‘return-trippers’’ were viewed by 
them, to recognize that theirs was 
only half the loss and stand for it 
without a fight called for no little 
generosity. ‘“‘Only a peanut-headed 
sentimentalist would expect them to 
go any further.”’ 


As the Belle made that final night’s 
run from the “‘Harbor’’ to the “‘Bay,’’ 
between her decks there went for- 
ward disorders loathly to all respect- 
able navigation. And Sigsby, still 
walking the bridge, again and again 
repeated to himself, through set 
teeth, that no ‘‘return -trippers’’ 
would go back with him this time— 
no, not if he had to split his boat on 
Bear Rock and go down mast and 
funnel first! 

Alas, what took place next morn- 
ing, when the Belle made her des- 
tination, capped everything that had 
gone before! If Skeleton Bay had 
been bleak and barren in October, 
now a black frost and the first snow 
of the year had wrapped it in a 
frozenness which would have given 
pause to a gang of Finns and Ice- 
landers. This time it was not only 
fifty or a hundred who balked. The 
Snake Harbor poison was still doing 
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its work, and McKergan had taught 
them the ease of mutiny. Of that 
whole seven hundred, not a man 
would go ashore! 

Nor did they, either, in the end. 
Following an hour of arguments and 
threats, Sigsby and his mate showed 
their revolvers, which only provoked 
a display of every known variety of 
vicious-looking knife. 


And when they 


coupled on the steam 
hose, they came with- 


in an ace of having 
to fight the most mur- 
kind of riot. 
lay in port 
throughout that day 
the next night. 
The ‘‘receiving agent” 
owned _  dispiritedly 
that they had certainly 
‘done their best to 
deliver the goods.’’ 
And the captain could 
own to himself that 
he had made an utter 
failure of it. He had 
hoped, by this last run 
of the season, to bring 
himself out at least a 
hundred or two ahead 
on his summer’s sail- 
ing; he could now 
reckon up what the 
Belle would mortgage 
for. He realized that 
it would take much 
more than this to make him split 
her on the rocks. 
prospect of ridding himself of these 
human locusts at any port this side 
the home one, but he must simply 
turn back and stand for it. And, 
about eight in the morning, turn 
back he did. 

The spectacle of a man about to be 
eaten out of hope into despair is not 
exactly the stuff of which high 
tragedy is made. But it is not alto- 


derous 
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and 


He could see no 
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‘‘ The captain thought long.’’ 
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gether the material for farce comedy, 
either. Sigsby’s demands upon the 
largess of fortune were ridiculously 
small at the best. Now he saw his 
season’s work doom him to sit 
through the winter in the hateful 
stocks of debt. And, to outbitter 
all other bitterness, the bulk of his 
money would go to the “‘King’’ and 
his tribe. For Snake 
Harbor was the near- 
est provisioning port 
by a good sixteen 
hours, and he knew the 
emptiness ofthe Belle’s 
pantry and the temper 
of the mutineers would 
not let hin rul 
past it. 

He thought 
walking uy 
in the chill 

Inspi 
flap-dragons, are sup- 
posed to be a matter 
of spirits set aflame. 
In that hour the cap- 
tain’s spirit was a sort 
of smouldering lam- 
bency. And suddenly, 
in one mouth-opening 
moment, he had _ his 
inspiration! 

A few minutes later 
Peters mounted to 
him. ‘“‘They’re goin’ 
on dirty again, sir,’ he 
said. ‘‘They’re uglier 
hungry than in liquor. What little 
bread and biscuit was over from last 
night’s been gone since eight bells 
We don’t want to be- 


” 


ion R, 
, 

and down 

noondayv 


sun. itions, like 


this mornin’. 
gin on our own stuff, sir. 

‘“Well,”’ said Sigsby, ‘‘we’ll be off 
the ‘Harbor’ by five.”’ 

‘I know how you feel about layin’ 
in more supplies there, sir.”’ 

“Aye, aye. Just come into the 
cabin, and we’ll talk it over.’’ The 
were very narrow. 


captain’s eyes 
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Peters followed him puzzling. 

When they reémerged, they were 
gazing at each other “‘like two 
augers.”” ‘‘So just tell ’em we 
haven't the stuff aboard,’’ repeated 
Sigsby; ‘‘but at the ‘Harbor’ we'll 
see that they get enough and to 
spare. I make no doubt, too,’’ he 
added grimly, ‘‘that McKergan will 
be ready enough to sell it!’’ 


Snake Harbor boasted a population 
of something less than eight hun- 
dred, and there were few of them 
who were not on the wharf five min- 
that the 


utes after word went out 
Belle had come bac! At when 
they realized that this was a case 


of another, and astupendous ‘*round- 


trip excursion,’’ the general delight 

profane and hilarious, If, pal- 
pably, no more money could be read 
in the wriggling mass of fierce brown 
faces looking over the rail, it was 
the largest kind of a joke on Sigsby, 
which was enough. 

‘‘Gad! and so you’re goin’to give 
us a second call?’’ shouted Mc- 
Kergan. 

The master of the Belle had mani- 
festly made up his mind to keep his 
temper. He pointed down below. 
‘I want to make arrangements for 
gettin’ this crowd a meal. There’s 
seven hundred and thirteen of them 
altogether.”’ 

‘‘Lord!’’ exclaimed the ‘‘King,” 
much astonished, and also at once 
suspicious. ‘‘But we’re always will- 
in’ to oblige, here. As you could 
say yourself, there ain't no more 
hospitable town on the lakes. Did 
you say you’d want us to collect 
from them /fersonally?’’ 

‘‘I’m ready to pay you fifteen cents 
a head, cash down, for meat stew, 
and bread and butter. But the 
feedin’Il| have to be done ashore. 


I've got to have an hour to clean 
ship in.”’ 
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‘‘Well and good,’’ said McKergan; 
‘‘only twenty-five cents’ll be the fig- 
ger; and that’s a special rate to you, 
seein’ as you'll no doubt be wantin’ 
to buy your down-trip supplies as 
well.” 

There was a pause. Then—‘‘All 
right,’’ Sigsby said; “‘I’ll make it 
twenty-five. And we'll talk about 
supplies later on.” 

Snake Harbor’s host-in-chief went 
back to his various hostelries, and 
proceeded to make ready. The cap- 
tain stayed on board for a time. 
Then he in his turn climbed the 
wharf slope. He made a short call 
on ‘‘Sturgeon Charlie,” from whom 
he had been wont to pick up messes 
of whitefish and salmon trout. Then 
he returned to his craft again. 

Just after sunset one of McKer- 
gan’s henchmen came down to an- 
nounce that the stew was cooked. 
But again the seven hundred and 
thirteen would not leave the ship. 
They refused with raspings and ges- 
ticulations. The riff-raff on the 
wharf yelled with joy. 

Apparently there was to be an- 
other hopeless dead-lock. Such of 
that ‘‘double-gang’’ as knew Eng- 
lish, however, were soon making it 
evident that on‘this occasion their 
refusal was not unconditional. Ifthe 
captain would go ashore and eat with 
them, they would follow him most 
willingly. 

Sigsby’s lips tightened, but he 
accepted the situation. ‘‘So they 
think I might include proosic acid 
and arsenic in their bill o’ fare, do 


they? But all right, all right! I 
will go ashore and eat with 
them!’’ é 


He went back to his cabin and 
slipped his old ‘‘32”’ into his pocket. 
Then, amidst the derisive acclaims of 
the Harborites, he submissively led 
the brigade to the wharf and up the 
unpaved street to the town proper. 














Dusk had begun to fall, when from 
the vicinity of the Eagle Hotel there 
went up three revolver shots like the 
cracking of a post-boy’s whip. It 
might have meant a fight, or it might 
have been a signal. But if Peters, 
in the pilot-house of the Belle, took 
it as the latter, his actions were cer- 
tainly not in keeping. 

‘Cast off!’ he yelled. 
ing sent a rush order 
clanging below to Thomp- 
son, the engineer, he 
sprang wildly down the 
companion to the spring- 
line himself. Before the 
second goose-neck of drip- 
ping hemp was in, the 
Belle was clear of the 
dock by a good length 
and a half. 

And at this instant, too, 
at the top of the hill Cap- 
tain Sigsby burst into 
view, running like a deer 
for the water. Half the 
virtuous citizens of Snake 
Harbor, and all his recent 
passengers, were in fren- 
zied pursuit. And though 
he had a good fifty yards 
the lead of them, their 
yells were already begin- 
ning to be shouts of tri- 
umph. But suddenly he 
dodged in behind ‘‘Stur- 
geon Charlie’s’’ shack, and 
thence, in two jumps, he 
reached the river. Directly under 
his eyes rocked Charlie’s skiff. And 
not only was it unpadlocked, but by 
a further most culpable neglect, both 
oars had been left in the row-locks! 

It need hardly be said that no 
other skiff along the shore so 
tempted lawlessness. Before Mc- 
Kergan and his followers had ceased 
blaspheming all the tribe of fisher- 
men, and wondering why they had 
not stopped him with their guns, 


And hav- 
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Sigsby was being hauled aboard the 
Belle! 

“Well!’”’ he panted, with an 
ecstatic gasp; ‘‘I guess we can chalk 
that up for a beginnin’, anyways!”’ 

“But the light’s gone, now, that 
would ’a’ let us get out o’ here to- 
night,’’ said Peters, considerably 
more ill at ease than his superior; 
‘“‘we’re in a reg’lar bottle, with no 


room to dodge. And 
they'll try to board us 
sure!’’ 


“All right! .All right! 
Let ’em try to board! They 
couldn’t do anything I’d 
like better! They’ll find 
I got a little manoover 
ready and waitin’ for that, 
too!”’ 

Peters’ eyes were anx- 
iously scanning the shore. 
“Well, by the look of it, 
we won't have long to 
wait.”’ 

They did not. 
and heinous 
Sigsby’s treachery had 
been instantly realized. 
And the foaming deter- 
mination of that ‘‘double 
gang’’ of railroad con- 
structors to be put aboard 
again was not more en- 
venomedly perfervid than 
the determination of the 
Snake Harborites to see 
them put aboard. 

There was no necessity for any 
mutual and parliamentary explana- 
tions. Alongside the new wharf lay 
a big old lightering scow, and behind 
her a cockle-shell of a general-utility 
tug. In fifteen minutes there was a 
fire under the boilers of the latter, 
and in twenty, with the barge in tow, 
she was putting out. 

But the seven hundred and thir- 
teen had swarmed aboard both until 
they were crowded past all the limits 


The full 


import of 
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of safety. The little propeller reeled 
under her load, and dared advance 
only at half speed; while the scow, 
a black, jabbering and _ sardine- 
packed caravansary, dipped and 
rolled behind. 

Yet their design was obvious 
enough—to pocket the Belle in the 
funnel-like channel, and, having 
looped in broadside, to let the will 
of the seven hundred do the rest. 
For all their piled-up weight of 
handicap, too, the unchartered con- 
volutions of the harbor gave them 
the advantage, and they seemed only 
too likely to be successful! 

As for the Belle, she continued to 
back, but she seemed to be making 
curiously little effort to get away. 

McKergan and Kelly, the “ Beat,’ 
were in the wheel-house of the tug, 
and even into that pepper-pot half a 
dozen swarthy Bohemians _ had 
crowded with them. In another five 
minutes they were within call. 

‘Now, blast you, Cap!’’ roared the 
‘‘King,’’ “‘you're goin’ to take back 
these here Polacks an’ Dagoes of 
yours! And I’ve a mind to put a 
bullet into you as well!”’ 

Sigsby was entirely calm, and his 
language was highly judicial. “I 
hereby give you notice that said 
Polacks an’ Dagoes are by marine 
law, havin’ refused to pay fare, no 
longer passengers of mine. And if 
vou try to board me, I hereby give 
you notice furdermore that it’ll be an 
act of piracy, to be treated accordin’.”’ 

‘**Piracy!’”’ The audacity of the 
word all but took McKergan’s breath 
away. ‘I'll let you know that I’m 
mayor of Snake Harbor!’’ 

‘‘Gah!”’ jeered Sigsby; ‘‘you ain’t 
no less a pirate for that, but more 
so!”’ 

“All right!’ bellowed Kelly; 
‘make it piracy, and be cursed to 
you! We’re goin’ to board you just 
the same!”’ 
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They came on sidlingly, spanning 
and blocking the breadth of the deep 
water. And still the Belle did not 
make the first effort to elude them! 

‘We can’t go much furder,’’ whis- 
pered Peters; ‘‘they’re goin’ to get 
us stuck.’”’ 

‘No they ain’t,’’ said his indomi- 
table captain; ‘‘by cont’ry, this is 
just where they’ve put their head 
into it!” 

The tug drew nearer. ‘‘I give you 
notice a second time!’’ went forth 
Sigsby’s megaphone voice; ‘“‘keep 
your distance and leave me_ sea 
room!” 

“Yes, we will!” ‘Ram him!” 
“Put him out o’ business!’’ ‘Smash 
his bows!’ 

“Very well then, take your hand- 
out!’’ The master of the Belle 
reached swiftly up to the brass grip, 
and again the “‘rapid language’’ 
went clanging down to the engine- 
pit. Then he caught the wheel from 
Peters—and the Belle began—to—turn! 

It was plain that Sigsby was bring- 
ing her around much more slowly 
than he might have. But even so, 
the ‘“‘windrow wave’’ from her broad 
quarter swept out in a great rolling, 
gathering fold. To go rather far for 
a simile, she was like a stage lady 
swinging a very large and haughty 
train. And if you will imagine the 
effect of such a train curling and 
knotting itself about the ankles of a 
very diminutive expressman with a 
very heavy trunk on his shoulders, 
you will not need to be told what 
seemed inevitably about to happen 
to that helplessly bobbing tug. 

At first it appeared resolved to 
stand on its head. Then, amid an 
‘“‘agony chorus’’ of screams, curses 
and farewell wails, it evinced a 
preference for going over by the 
starboard. Then it dipped horridly 
to port. And ¢en—it finally stiff- 
ened, slowly pendulumed itself to a 
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half-even keel again and did not go 
down at all! 

As for that much-overladen scow, 
taken full on the broadside, it 
careened as if no power in man or 
the law of gravity could keep it from 
scooping itself gracefully full of 
water and taking to the bottom like 
a Brobdignagian baking-dish. But, 
in a bedlam babel of howls, yells, 
shrieks and groanings as of final dis- 
solution, it too stopped at a few 
barrels full, and laboriously regained 
its equilibrium. 

It was probably as_ startlingly 
unique an evolution as ever took 
place on fresh water. And it was 
wholly and horrifyingly effective. 
There would be no demand for an 
encore. The battle was over before 
it had begun. 

‘But, smoke!’ whistled Peters; 
‘‘you come pretty near goin’ a little 
too far.’’ 

“I kep’ well inside my calkila- 
tions,’’ said the captain briefly. 

McKergan got his voice at last in 
a quaking falsetto. ‘‘Don’t you do 
that again!’’ 

‘Why,’ shouted Sigsby saccha- 
rinely, ‘‘you don’t think I went for to 
do it, do you? You were scrougin’ 
me onto the rocks, and I naterally 
had to shift a little. It looks as if 
I'd have to go about again in a min- 
ute or so, and make the move a 
mighty sight quicker, thistime! May- 
be you’d like to head back to shore 
and give me more sea room now?”’ 

He waited. The tug had already 
turned. But the great scow, still 
under its unwieldy headway, came 
slowly on. Ten seconds, fifteen, 
twenty—and still no reply from the 
‘‘King.’” He probably had not had 
time as yet to grasp the complete- 
ness of his defeat. 

“All right again!’’ called the mas- 
ter of the Belle; ‘‘but I’m sorry ye 
force me to it!’’ 
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‘We are goin’ back! Holy Cripes, 
can’t you see we are!’’ And the tor- 
tured ululations of the battledored 
seven hundred left no room for doubt 
as to where “ley now longed to 
be. 

“Oh, well then, if you really have 
underwent a thorough change o’ 
heart, I guess I can give ye a little 
leeway yet. We'd even ought to 
have time for a minute or two’s talk 
an’ settlement before we part.’’ 

McKergan, Kelly and their fel- 
lows, desperately fighting the mo- 
mentum of the scow, and rabid past 
words, again made no answer. 

Again the Belle began to turn. 

“Oh—strike you dead!—what is it 
now?’’ 

“Well, for one thing, now that 
matters between me and Snake Har- 
bor, seem to ’a’ kind o’ took a new 
balance, I’d just like to feel that I 
won't have the honor of another 
visit from ye to-night.”’ 

Again the ‘‘King’s’’ response was 
temporarily choked. 

The Belle once more remorselessly 
started to go about. 

‘No!’ screeched that afflicted 
mayor; ‘‘Vo/ What in purgatory’d 
be the use of ¢vyin’ to do anything 
with these seven hundred blazin’ 
millstones hangin’ around our necks! 
What we’re goin’ to do with them J 
don’t know! Oh, you’ve got us for 
now, all right! But only wait 
till——”’ 

‘“‘Now that’s wise,’’ replied Sigbsy 
sympathetically; ‘‘that’s sensible! 
For I think you’re too noomerous 
for an attackin’ force, myself. And, 
as I know the G. S. & R. R., you'll 
have the company of these here 
foreign friends of yours for the next 
two weeks, or maybe three; so it’ll 
just keep you busy fillin’ them up 
and beddin’ them down from the 
start-off. And we’ve found out 
aboard the Belle that they’re mighty 
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partic’lar about bein’ treated well, 
too!’’ 

The bridge of his boat was almost 
near enough to the wheel-house of 
the tug for the captain to hear the 
gnashing of the Snake Harborite 
teeth. And there’s another thing,”’ 
he went on; ‘“‘if they shou/d insist, in 
the end, too, on bein’ sent back to 
Buffalo, I hope ye won’t make the 
mistake of buyin’ their railroad tick- 
ets without seein’ that there’s a 
dinin’-car on the train.”’ 

“Curse you!’’ screamed _ the 
“King,” “‘I’ll put a bullet through 
you yet!’ 

“Oh-h no! Oh-h no, you won’t! 
Not while the Belle’s huggin’ you 
so close an’ lovin’.”’ 

For a minute, as if from McKer- 
gan’s boiling compulsion, the tug 
managed to thrust itself a few rods 
into the lead. But again the Belle 
passed her tow, dark and cowering 
as if with huddled rats, and drew up 
on her without an effort. 

Sigsby was almost through; but 
revenge is sweet, and his war had 
been against the whole blackguardly 
town. After weeks of miserable im- 
potence, he took his hour of triumph, 
and enjoyed it to the full. Once 
more through the deepening night 
sang out his benignant voice. 

‘‘And lastly, I want to ask pardon 
for all I’ve said in the months past 
again’ Snake Harbor. I can say 
now that it ain’t only a most fos- 
pitable port, as ye say; ready to take 
in a whole: ship-load 0’ poor Polacks 
an’ Dagoes, with nothin’ left in their 
clothes but their knives; but it’s a 
most modest port, too. I reckon it’s 
the first one on the Lakes to double 
its popilation in half an hour, and I 
ain’t heerd even a crow from ye yet! 
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Maybe, though, ye feel under obli- 
gation to me for doin’ the doub- 
lin’?”? 

It did not help them, but once 
more McKergan, the ‘‘Beat,’’ and 
such of their henchman as had sailed 
with them, let themselves go in an 
apoplexy of frenzied profanity— 
“But you'll pay for this, oh, you 
will!’’ 

‘“‘Maybe so, maybe so! And so, 
too, may the G.S. & R. R., if you 
only talk as pretty to them as you 
have to me! But I make doubt of 
that, I’m bound to tell youI do. As 
for myself, I’m not payin’ now. 
And somehow the sportin’ blood in 
a man always feels safe in takin’ a 
chance on the future.’’ 

So saying, he brought the Belle 
around, and steamed for the bullet- 
proof shelter of Heron Head. 

At sunrise next morning, he 
listened for a little longer to the 
multifarious sounds of riot still going 
up from the town behind him, then 
pushed serenely out into Lake Supe- 
rior. 


And if upon the maps which cover 
that noble inland sea, you should not 
be able to find any Snake Harbor, 
you would be wrong to infer that no 


such place exists. I have but 
changed its name, and, to a certain 
necessary degree, its location. And 
that I thought it only wise and kind 
to do, for two reasons. In the first 
place, the ‘‘Harbor’’ has of late 
years so altered its channel and its 
morals as to have become a port of 
notable virtue and commercial con- 
sideration. In the second place, the 
memories of the twenty days which 
followed that ‘‘doubling of its popu- 
lation’’ still gnaw and rankle. 




















The Sacrifice 


BY RAFAEL SABATINI 


“*Paul, 
must leave Marseilles,’’ she wailed. 

He turned from the window at 
which he had stood—a fine figure, 
straight and lithe as a rapier, and a 
fine face which dissipation had made 
white and haggard. His sable hair 
was tied into a slovenly queue, and 
escaping streaks of it were matted 
about his forehead. His dress, 
though slovenly as well, showed yet 
signs of a modishness which it was 


you must go away; you 


dangerous for a patriot to affect, lest 
the ever-ready breath of suspicion 
should whisper the fatal charge— 


aristocrat. He laughed a laugh that 
was half a sneer. 

‘You forget, Citoyenne, that I am 
not in Marseilles for my amusement, 
but upon the business of the French 
Republic—One and Indivisible. You 
forget that I am become a priest of 
the gospel of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, or Death.” 

‘‘Do you mock me, Paul? 

‘Mock you? Oh, no, Citoyenne, 
I mock myself. I am reminded to- 
day that it was for you that 1 became 
all this; whilst you’’—he paused, 
his lip curling contemptuously— 
‘you have married another. Oh, 
no, Citoyenne, I do not mock you. 
I admire your well-balanced mind 
that led you to make so wise a 
choice, and link your fate with that 
of a man so powerful as the Prefect, 
your husband.”’ He spat the last 


word from his mouth like a foul 
thing. 

‘“‘Paul, you are cruel. You do not 
know what you say. Ah, Dieu! I 
have been a coward, but no worse. 
After you left Boisvieux, I was sus- 
pected of being in correspondence 
with emigrés. There was no foun- 
dation for that suspicion, but of 
what account is evidence in these 
times? I was thrown into prison. 
The guillotine was ever hungry, 
and victims were everywhere being 
sought for it. I was doomed, and I 
was afraid to die. And then, in my 
extremity, Duroc saw me in prison. 
He returned again and again; he 
spoke to me, and in the end he 
offered to save me if I would marry 
him. As I live, as Heaven is my 
witness, Paul, his offer was loath- 
some, and I thought of you. But I 
thought also of death. Ah, do not 
sneer, Paul! Had you been there, 
or had I had news of you to 
strengthen me, I think I could have 
withstood him. But it was six 
months since I_ had heard from you, 
and—and I was afraid to die.”’ 

She paused and sat rigid, her frail 
hands clasped and gripped between 
her knees, her gray eyes looking up 
to him out of her pale, delicate 
face, in an agony of appeal. 

Meeting her gaze he_ smiled. 
Then his face took on a grim ex- 
pression, 
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‘*This is true, Berthe?” 

“It is true, Paul.’’ 

He approached, and set a strong 
nervous hand upon her brown head; 


she started under his touch, and 
drew away. 

‘“‘Berthe,’’ said he, quietly, ‘few 
know the power that is mine. Be- 
fore long my name shall ring through 
Krance as that of one of the great 
ones of the Republic. Few know 
the business that brings me South. 
Your husband certainly does not. 
In Paris a battle of giants is being 
fought, and Robespierre, who is my 
friend, and on whose business I am 
here, shall triumph. My mission to 
Marseilles, Berthe, is of such a 
character and invests me with such 
power, that at a word from me this 
husband of yours shall vanish as 
the snow vanishes beneath the sun. 
I have no need to even lie away his 
life. I need but say that I have 
learned that he uses the power en- 
trusted him to advance his own 
interests, to serve his own vile 
He has done this in your 
own case, as you have told me. For 
this, within a little week, the Cito- 
ven Prefect Cassius Duroc, shall 
mount the steps of the patriotic 
guillotine. And then, Berthe——,” 
he cried, opening wide his arms, and 
smiling down upon her. But she 
drew away from him with a cry of 
horror. 

‘No, no!” 

He stood still. His arms fell 
heavily to his sides, and his face 
grew hard. 

‘“‘T understand. You have lied to 
me. This story of the fear of death 
was a fabrication to——” 

“It was true, Paul. I swear it as 
Heaven is my witness.”’ 

‘‘Heaven!’’ he sneered. ‘‘There 
is no Heaven. The Republic has 
abolished it—just as it has abolished 
truth and honesty.” 


ends. 


Paul,” she pleaded, stretching 
out her hands, “‘have pity!’ 

‘Pity!’ he echoed fiercely, and 
as he spoke he caught her wrists in 
a grip that made her wince with 
pain. ‘‘Pityon whom? On you or 
on him? Speak, you little fool. 
Answer me. Let me know some- 
thing of what is in your heart. On 
whom shall I have pity?’ 

“On me and him. Leave Mar- 
seilles. Forget me, Paul. I am 
only a poor, cowardly thing.” 

He flung her hands from him, and 
turning, he crossed again to the win- 
dow. 

‘‘What need to fool me? Why 
could you not in honesty have said 
that you had changed your fickle 
mind? That this provincial Prefect, 
this kennel-bred canaille, pleased 
you better than the unfortunate Paul 
de Lavoisie ? Is it ever a wom- 
an’s way to act a part—to live a 
lie?’’ 

‘‘T have done neither; I have told 
you the truth,’’ she insisted. 

He swung round again, his black 
eyes afire. 

‘*But you love this man?’’ 

“‘T have a child,’’ she murmured, 
‘‘and it is my duty to my little son 
to preserve his father.”’ 

He made a sudden gesture of 
anger or of loathing. Then check- 
ing himself, he crossed to the table 
and took up his cocked hat on which 
the Convention’s tricolor was dis- 
played ostentatiously. 

‘“‘Citoyenne,’’ said he, deliberately 
and coldly, ‘‘I shall leave Marseilles 
within a week. While I am here, I 
shall not again intrude myself upon 
you. Will you give yourself the 
trouble of telling the Citizen-Prefect 
Duroc that I regret not to have 
found him here, but that I shall ex- 
pect to see him without delay at my 
lodgings—32, Rue de Larive? Say 
the Deputy Lavoisie on pressing 
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business of the Republic. Adieu, 
Citoyenne.”’ 

He made her a bow of the old 
salons, where first they had met, and 
setting his hat upon his black, ill- 
kempt head, he passed out and down 
the stairs into the sunlit street. 


In a marveling silence she watched 
his departure. Once her face grew 
almost eager, and she half rose to 
call him back. But ere she could 
obey the impulse the light had faded 
again from her gray eyes, and sink- 
ing into her chair she sat and 
thought, and presently she wept. 

Later she dried her tears, and her 
mood was one of resentment. What 
right, she asked herself, had this 
man to come to her out of the past? 
She had thought him dead; indeed, 
for the past two years she had 
almost ceased to think of him, and 
now of a sudden he was returned to 
sow unrest and fearin her soul. He 
was returned invested with an awful 
power and her knowledge of his bold, 
unyielding character gave rise to 
the fear that he would over-ride all 
obstacles that lay betwixt them, 
reckoning nothing of the cost. Her 
husband, the father of her child, was 
doomed if this man had his way. 
Had he not shown her how a word 
from him could destroy Duroc? It 
was true that she did not love her 
husband, but habit often sits so 
closely in the place that should be 
Love’s that the one may be con- 
founded with the other. So was it 
now with her. She remembered 
only that Duroc was the father of 
her boy. She confessed to herself 
that perhaps she did not love him, 
but neither did she any longer love 
Lavoisie. Had he come to her 
hunted and proscribed, pity might 
have re-ignited the old flame. But 
he came _ powerful; commanding 
where he should have pleaded; harsh 
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where he should have been tender; 
scornful where he should have been 
compassionate. 

Since he had left her side it 
seemed to her that she had grown to 
hate him, for as fine and as easy to 
overstep is the line between love and 
hate as that which divides the lofty 
from the grotesque. And so out of 
her sorrow had anger grown, and out 
of anger hatred, bringing with it 
hatred’s desire for the destruction of 
the hated. As she sat and thought 
her resolve grew strong and assumed 
a definite shape. Ere Lavoisie could 
be given time to strike her husband 
he must himself be laid low. In 
Paris he might be powerful, the be- 
loved of the sans-culottes, the friend 
and confident of Robespierre, the 
very arbiter of the Republic. But 
here in Marseilles was not her hus- 
band equally powerful, given that, 
forewarned, he should have the ad- 
vantage of the first blow? Would 
not a word from him arouse the rab- 
ble—that greatest power in terror-rid- 
den France—His Majesty King Mob. 

She had known Paul in the old 
days for an aristocrat; his name had 
then been de Lavoisie. Would it 
not suffice that she should tell her 
husband that? Her zeal for the Re- 
public would please him. His own 
zeal and his vulgar sycophancy to 
the majesty of the people would do 
the rest. He would visit Lavoisie 
with the rabble at his heels. There 
would be no tribunal, no chance for 
the young deputy to present his 
papers, the tone of which might 
intimidate the public prosecutor and 
make him pause to communicate 
first with the great ones in Paris. 
No; he would be pointed out to the 
mob as an aristocrat; his name and 
title—the Chevalier Paul de Lavoisie 





—should be their warrant; he would 
be lanterné upon the spot, and thus 
should her fears be laid to rest. 
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Had she but had for one brief mo- 
ment the gift of Asmodeus—had she 
been able, through walls and roofs, 
to take one glimpse of her poor 
lover—perhaps she had_ been 
pitiless in her fell determination. 

In the mean lodging he had hired 


less 
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he carried them ever with him, 
treasuring them as the faithful 
treasure the relics of their patron 
saints. Again he read pages here 
and there, fervid with the instinctive 
poetry that is youth’s when it loves. 
They mostly began ‘‘Mon_ bien 


«« Sinking into her chair she thought, and presently she wept.’ 


in the Rue de Larive sat the Deputy 
Lavoisie, his chin in his palms, and 
his eyes upon a bundle of letters 
spread before him on the table, 
whilst his soul was writhing under 
the pain of the old wound whose 
cicatrice had been so rudely re- 
opened. The letters were letters 
she had written him long ago, and 


aimé”’; they mostly ended ‘‘Whilst 
I live I am thine, Berthe.’”’ They 
were mostly undated—for what does 
love reck of time or dates? 

“Whilst I live I am thine,’”’ he 
read aloud. Then with a hard, sud- 
den laugh he rose, gathered the 
papers together and tied them intoa 
bundle, which he contemptuously 
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flung into the valise lying open on 
the floor. 

Thereafter he set himself to pace 
the chamber, awaiting the Prefect’s 
visit. By not so much as one hair’s 
breath had he swerved from his de- 
termination to depart as soon as he 
should have concluded the Conven- 
tion’s business at Marseilles, never 
again to cross the path of Berthe 
Duroc or her husband, and well 
might she have spared herself the 
playing of the treacherous vd/e she 
was resolved upon. 


The evening faded into dusk. 
Mechanically Paul lighted the can- 
dies on his table, and sat down to 
prepare his report for the Incorrupt- 
ible. 

At last steps sounded on the stairs, 
and a knock fell upon his door. He 
went to admit a short, bulky man 
with a red, coarse face and strag- 
gling greasy beard and hair of black, 
wearing a sword and a dirty tricolor 
sash. He was followed by two sol- 
diers of the National Guard. Mar- 
veling at this military escort, Paul 
eyed the man with pardonable curi- 
osity and justifiable disgust. 

“You are the Citoyen-Prefect 
Duroc?” he inquired. 

‘IT am that humble servant of the 
Nation,’’ answered the newcomer 
grimly. 

“TI have been expecting you these 
two hours. Will you be seated?’’ 

Paul closed the door, observing 
that the soldiers ranged themselves 
on either side of it, as if to guard 
the threshold. 

The Prefect advanced slowly 
toward the table, his lips pursed 
and his shaggy head bent forward. 
He had not taken the line of action 
his wife had suggested. She had 
dared tell him nothing of what she 
knew of this man’s present connec- 
tion with Robespierre. She had not 
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foreseen that to Duroc it should ap- 
pear more profitable to arrest and 
arraign Lavoisie, and thus cover 
himself with glory, not only in the 
eyes of the people of Marseilles, but 
also of the Executive in Paris for his 
shrewdness and diligence in dis- 
covering and apprehending a suspi- 
cious ci-devant. In this spirit had 
he come, leaving Berthe in an agony 
of apprehension. 

He turned now, and bent a blood- 
shot eye on the young deputy. 

“‘So you expected me?”’ he leered. 
“You had cause to, in all truth. I 
am glad not to disappoint you.”’ 

“You take a strange tone, Citoyen- 
Prefect. Do you know who I am?” 

‘“‘Perfectly,’’ answered the other, 
with grim facetiousness. ‘‘You are 
the ci-devant Chevalier Paul de 
Lavoisie, and I arrest you as an aris- 
tocrat, an enemy of the Convention, 
and a danger to the public safety.” 
He made a sign, and the soldiers 
advanced to place themselves on 
either side of Paul before he could 
recover from his astonishment. 
“We have eyes in Marseilles, my 
aristocrat,’’ said Duroc, with an un- 
pleasant laugh. 

“You have fools too, it seems,’ 
returned the deputy with an answer- 
ing laugh no less unpleasant. ‘‘The 
Republic, my friend, has a way of 
curing folly by depriving fools of 
the cause of it—their heads.” 

The confidence of Paul’s tones 
gave the Prefect pause. ‘‘Is that all 
you have to advance in your de- 
fence?”’ 

The temptation to allow this man 
to execute his egregious blunder and 
carry him before the tribunal of 
Marseilles proved irresistible to 
Paul. In his pocket was Robes- 
pierre’s passe-partout, the sight of 
which should make the public prose- 
cutor very humble, and Duroc anon to 
pay very dearly for his mistaken zeal. 


’ 
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‘‘Neither is this a time, nor are 
you aman to whom I have any de- 
fence to offer. Even at the proper 
season I shall have no defence to 
advance—merely a fact.’’ 

“You brazen it after the manner 


«A bundle of letters spread 


of your kind,” sneered Duroc. He 
shrugged his broad shoulders and 
took up one of the candles. ‘*‘Mean- 
while, my friend, we will look 
through your effects.’’ 

What is there swifter than thought? 
In a second of time Paul had remem- 
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bered Berthe’s letters; he had re- 
membered that they were undated; 
he had in that second considered the 
brutality of this man’s appearance, 
the possible—the certain—brutality 
of his ways; in that second he had 


before him on the table.’’ 


had a vision of the future—Berthe’s 
future—with this loathsome creature 
informed of the contents of those 
letters, ignorant of when they were 
written, ill-treating, possibly going 
the length of killing her, in his jeal- 
ous brutality. At all costs—even at 
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the sacrifice of the pleasure of work- 
ing this ruffian’s discomfiture before 
the tribunal—he must declare him- 
self and prevent the search being 
made. 

‘“Wait!’’ Ina shout that was like 
the crack of a pistol, he delivered 
the imperative word. 

Duroc turned, candle in hand, and 
raised his eyebrows. The note of 
sudden alarm in the voice hitherto so 
calm had not gone unperceived. 

“It seems I have touched you, 
eh?’’ 

‘Fool!’ thundered the deputy. 
‘I was the Chevalier Paul de La- 
voisie; but I have marched with the 
times. To-day I am the Citizen- 
Deputy Paul Lavoisie, a member of 
the Executive, and here on the Con- 
vention’s business, as this warrant of 
Maximilien Robespierre shows.”’ 

He stepped forward now and 
thrust his warrant under the Pre- 
fect’s nose. The soldiers hesitating 
in view of this announcement, hung 
back. Duroc saw the warrant, and 
his countenance fell. Then sud- 
denly remembering again the unmis- 
takable alarm with which Lavoisie 
had arrested him in his intention to 
search, and coupling it with this dis- 
closure following upon the declara- 
tion that this was neither the time nor 
Duroc the person to whom he had 
any defence to offer, the Perfect’s 
suspicions awoke again. 

‘It seems in order,’’ said _ he, 
guardedly, ‘“‘and had you shown it 
me when first I entered, all would 
have been well. But you appear to 
conceal something, Citoyen, and I 
shall not bow to that document until 
I have made my search.”’ 

‘*But do you not understand that a 
man in my position has papers which 
are not for the eyes of everybody. 
I warn you that in tampering with 
State secrets you risk your head.”’ 
The Prefect grinned for answer. 





‘You talk like a follower of Capet. 
The Republic, my friend, has no 
secrets she cannot make known to 
her officers and to the nation. You 
forget that the Republic zs the people. 
I shall make my search.”’ 

‘At your peril.”’ 

**Pah?” 

Turning, the Prefect came upon 
the valise. He stooped, and when 
he rose again Lavoisie was at his 
side. 

“What are these?’’ 

“Private papers of my own 
answered Paul, whose cheeks were 
very white. 

‘‘Let us look at them.’’ 

Duroc turned again to the table, 
and set down the candlestick. For 
an instant he put down the packet 
to unfasten it. In that instant Paul 
had pounced upon it, and suddenly 
drawing a pistol from his breast, he 
presented it at Duroc’s head. 

“If you or either of your men 
move an inch I'll shoot you,’’ said 
he, with a calm smile on his pale 
face. 

Duroc blenched. 


a” 
, 


‘ 


‘You fool, this will cost you your 
life,’’ he muttered. 

But Paul answered nothing. With 
his right hand holding the pistol to 
the head of Duroc, he was weighing 
in his left the bundle of letters, just 
as in his mind he was weighing the 
step he was about to take. If he 
gave those letters up to Duroc he 
had nothing to fear for himself; if 
he did not, everything. But on the 
other hand was Berthe. He settled 
the matter in his mind, and, that 
done, he held the letters over the 
flame of the candle. 

‘“‘Bethink you,’’ cried Duroc, 
“that by burning those papers you 
are acknowledging their treasonable 
nature in the presence of three wit- 
nesses, and you are destroying your- 
self,” 
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««He held the letters over the flame of the candle. 
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‘‘T know it,” answered Paul coldly. 
The letters were curling up and be- 
ginning to crackle with the heat. 

“Do not delude yourself that your 
warrant from Robespierre can save 
you from the consequences of such 
an act. Robespierre himself, were 
he to come hither in person, could 
not save you from the guillotine.”’ 

‘I know it,’’ answered Paul again. 
“T have thought of all that.’’ 

The package burst suddenly into 
flame. The blaze crept up and 
licked his hand; but like a modern 
Mutius he shrank not, nor did he 
relinquish his hold until the flames 
were dead, and naught but a little 
heap of black ashes was left to flut- 
ter from his scorched and blistered 
hand. Then, with a ghastly laugh, 


he stepped back, and flung his pistol 
on the table. 

“Do your will, Citizen. 
prisoner.” 


I am your 


And thus did Paul Lavoisie, who 
had entered that house one of the 
most powerful personages of the 
Revolution, pass out a doomed man. 
He had for consolation the fact that 
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he was sacrificing his life for the 
sake of the woman he loved; he did 
it without regret, with in fact a glow 
of exultation in his soul. But even 
of this was he to be robbed. 

“‘Citizen-Prefect,’’ said he, struck 
by a sudden thought, ‘‘how came 
you to learn that I was the ci-devant 
Chevalier de Lavoisie?” 

‘‘From my wife, Citoyen,’’ said 
Duroc, who saw no reason for con- 
cealing the fact. ‘‘She is from 
Boisvieux, and she recognized you 
when you presented yourself at my 
house to-day.” 

One of those all-illuminating 
flashes of revelation that at times we 
are accorded—and which often it 
were better we were not—came then 
to Lavoisie. He reeled suddenly 
forward, his hand going up to his 
head. 

‘“Mon Dieu!’ he gasped. 

“What is the matter?’ 
Duroc. 

“Nothing, Citizen. A sudden 
faintness; the pain in my hand,’’ he 
faltered. ‘“‘Give me your arm, Citi- 
zen Soldier.”’ 


inquired 











Concerning my 
niece, Pe nelobe. 
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For some three or four months of 
1@ year—the summer 
ict—my parish of Pitcher Springs, 
ituated in New York of the Colo- 
ies, was as gay and lively a place 
is one could well imagine, for at 

it time did the gentry (some by 
tage, but most by their own travel- 
ing coaches) come to drink of the 
healthful springs for which our little 
village is famed. At such times the 
inns and lodgings were well nigh 
overrun, the Pump-room and_ the 
Assembly-room were as gay as those 
of Bath which they did copy; and 
there was also, I grieve to state, 
much gambling and swordplay inter- 
spersed with the other pleasures. In 
a word, ’tis my opinion that ’twas 
not the healthful quality of the 
waters which brought together these 
fashionables, but the unusually ex- 
clusive character of the quality which 
here gathered. 

For the last year or so my win- 
some niece, Miss Penelope Warren, 
had been the toast and belle, not 
only of this assembly at the Springs 
but wherever toast was drunk from 
there to New York, and if once you 
had caught sight of her sweet face, or 
eard the ripple of her laughing 
olce, you never would have won- 
dered why. Therefore, that men 
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young and old, of money and of 
brains, should quarrel and willingly 
draw swords against each other for 
the sake of Miss Penelope’s sweet 
smile, had become so old and regular 
a matter that even I (who as her 
uncle and spiritual adviser had felt 
bound to take her to task for her 
heartless and flighty conduct) had 
grown accustomed to it. 

But that Mistress Penelope should 
show preference for one particular 
suitor, paying attention to no other, 
was indeed a new happening, the 
news of which left me in great un- 
easiness of mind. The more so as 
the man thus favored (one Lord 
Mofforth) was not to my liking; 
being much too smooth and sly a 
gallant to suit me: yet was he just 
the one to please such as that minx, 
Penelope, for he was of high birth, 
great wealth, exalted position, and 
a most engaging presence. So, as I 
say, | was much concerned; the 
more so as brother John, Penelope’s 
father, was away, and thus I felt an 
added responsibility. 

The same Dame Rumor who told 
me all of this did further say that 
Dick Renwick also sued for Mis- 
tress Penelope’s hand, and that the 
way she did rebuff and snub him, 
and his apparent heedlessness of the 
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same, combined with 
the attention she paid 
to this Lord Mofforth, 
proved as interesting 
and pleasing a comedy 
as the gentry gathered 
at Pitcher Springs had 
been treated to in 
many a season. 

So this was the rea- 
son I went one night 
to the Assembly; a 
worldly, light-brained 
gathering that I never 
should have gone near, 
had it not been for 
my strong desire to 
test with mine own 
eyes and ears the truth 
of these reports about 
my pretty niece. 
Therefore, one charm- 
ing night of last July, 
having been a trifle 
more careful as to the 
brushing of my coat 
and the powdering of my hair, I set 
forth for the Assembly Hall. 

I was somewhat late in arriving, 
and faith—I might have been the 
‘‘beau”’ himself for all the fuss they 
made of me. For no sooner had 
mine eyes fairly taken in the bril- 
liant lights and wondrous colors than 
I was beset on every side by a group 
of be-satined, be-jeweled, _ be- 
patched, and be-powdered coquettes 
who smiled or pouted at me, begged 
for a dance or gave some saucy gibe 
‘till my head fairly spun with the 
lightness of it all, and I hardly know 
what I did answer; but I have been 
told since that my wit was quite sur- 
passing—and indeed they laughed 
heartily enough at my retorts. 

So busy was I in defending myself 
in this wordy battle that I had quite 
forgotten what brought me when 
some one tapped my sleeve lightly 
with a fan, and turning I beheld my 








niece, Penelope, as 
pretty and sweet a 
sight as ever I saw. 

‘Fie, fie, Nunkie,’’ 
she mocked, ‘‘ what 
brings you in such 
godless company?’ 

‘““A desire to see 
you, my dear,” I ans- 
wered, at which there 
was much mirth. 

‘‘Why Nunkie, they 
have sharpened your 
wits to an uncomfort- 
able degree. Now | 
claim you for this 
measure,’’ and so say- 
ing, Penelope slipped 
her daintyarm through 
mine, dismissed the 
court that followed 
her, and walked me 
off. 

‘‘Now tell me plain- 
“ly, Nunkie, why you 
have come,’’ comman- 
ded she, as we sauntered along. 

‘Why plainly, then, dear, because 
I hear disquieting tales of a certain 
niece of mine.” 

“The talk of Lord Mofforth’s de- 
votion disquiets you then?’’ she 
asked; then, ‘‘Why Nunkie?” as I 
nodded my head. 

“Well, sweet,’’ saith I, coming to 
the point direct, ‘“‘when you marry, 
I would have you take a man to 
whom I could point and say, ‘that 
man’s greatest fault I know, and 
yet—in truth—I think he’ll make 
Penelope happy’; such a man as 
Dick. For while, heaven forbid that 
ever I should countenance gambling, 
rapiers, dice and the like, yet I'll 
swear that Dick does no more than 
anyone might hear of with decency. 
But unless I am much mistaken, my 
Lord Mofforth’s record is hardly 
such that you should listen to, and I 
fear it would break your heart if you 
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learned to love him, and then found 
out. Dear, Lord Mofforth is not a 
straightforward, plain dealing man. 
Of that I feel sure.’’ 

At this Penelope was silent—as 
great a compliment as ever my 
words had gained me. 

‘‘Nunkie,’’ saith she finally, ‘‘Mr. 
Renwick hath most 
teous to me.’”’ 

“Tut, tut, dear, you 
would not tempt your 
life’s happiness for 
such a reason!’’ 
Lord Mofforth 
hath been most cour- 
teous,’’ and with that 
word she dropped me 
a courtesy, but wheth- 
er out of pure coquet- 
ry, or to keep me from 
catching the look in 
her eyes (which I did 
endeavor to do) | can- 
not say. 

As though having 
been summoned bythe 
mention of their names 
my Lord Mofforth and 
Dick Renwick now ap- 
peared, one on either 
side of Penelope; my 
Lord tricked out as 
was the fashion, in 
satin and in lace, with 
ribboned queue and 
diamond pin, and for- 
ever fumbling either 
with his snuff-box or the ruffles on 
his sleeves; Dick, dressed as a man 
should be to my way of thinking, in 
style enough but without killing or 


been discour- 


se 








mincing regard for it. 

“TI think this measure 
saith Dick. 

“T am fairly certain that Miss 
Warren honored me by giving me 


is mine,’’ 


the preference,’’ saith my Lord. 
And very pleasant glances passed 
between the two I can tell you. 
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‘fAs Mr. Renwick doubtless needs 
time and meditation to prepare his 
next sermon, I will not intrude,”’ 
saith my with gravity, and 
bowing low to us she went with Lord 
Mofforth, who had the 
bad grace to turn and leer at Dick. 

“T’ll make him pay for every 
leer, and every lifting of his penciled 

eyebre ws, swore Dick 
savagely. 

‘Nay, but what have 

you done to Penelope 
that she should treat 
you so?” I asked. 

‘“Naught, save that 

I did speak to her 
somewhat _ sharply 
about her treatment of 
young Donald Free- 
man whose heart she 
broke, and she flared 
up like powder, and 
hath treated me like a 
dog this month since.”’ 

Scarce could I keep 

from smiling. ‘“‘I fear, 
Dick, that is never the 
way to win Mistress 
Penelope.” 

“'Tis the truth,”’ 

saith he stubbornly. 

“Aye, but any wom- 

an prefers flattery to 
the truth, my _ boy, 
as any youngster can 
tell you.”’ 

“Well, she may have 
my mincing Lord if she doth wish 
him, but first he shall answer to me 
for certain tricks, both at the car- 
well, to me shall he answer,” and 
that was all I could get from him. 

Once again, for the space of a 
minute, I had the opportunity to 
speak with Penelope. 

“And have you heard of your 
father, Miss?’’ I asked. 

But she shook her head slyly and 
answered, ‘‘His return is most un- 


niece 


exceeding 
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ertain. It may be some _ weeks 
1ence, it might be to-night. The 
King’s business doth often keep his 
servants long.’’ A fact I knew as 
vell as she. 

‘But doth he know aught of this 
state of affairs?’ I persisted, whereat 
she gave a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders, and with a most imperti- 
nent little szoue at 
me, was off again. 

By this time the 
inusual sights and 
soundshad somewhat 
wearied me, soI made 
my way as best I 
could with verbal 
parry and lunge as 
I went, to the cloak- 
room, and thence out 
into the night air, 
which did feel most 
cool and pleasant as 
it blew against my 
heated head. 


Some few nights 
after my appearance 
at the Assembly, I, 
having dined and 
spent the greater part 
of the evening with 
one Mr. Richards (a 
most scientific and 
learned man), was, at 
about eleven of the = 
clock, going on my 
homeward way. Mr. Richards though 
interesting was a somewhat prosy 
discourser and I was much inclined 
to yawn, and in passing Lord Moff- 
orth’s lodgings my hand was half 
way to my mouth to hide a gape, 
when the door was jerked violently 
open, was as violently shut again, 
and Dick Renwick—rapier in hand 
—came clattering down the steps 
and ran full into me. 

“Sir, I beg—” he began hastily, 
but then seeing it was I, without 
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further words he seized me by the 
arm and hurried me across the street 
where we did descend into an area, 
and where we did stoop down on all 
fours in the shadow of the steps. 

‘‘A most dignified and seemly pro- 
ceeding, I must say, for Mr. Ren- 
wick and a minister of the gospel,”’ 
I said severely, ‘‘now what mis- 

chief ——’’ but be- 

fore I could go fur- 
|| ther a hand was clap- 
ped over my mouth, 
| and at the same sec- 
|| ond the door opposite 
was flung open for 
the second time and 
down thestepsrushed 
a party of gallants 
who immediatelysep- 
arated and dashed off 
in different direc- 
tions. At the head 
of the steps stood my 
|| Lord of Mofforth, a 
| lace kerchief held 
tenderly to his face; 
| he attempted no part 
| inthe chase but after 
| watching the others 
| off he called a ser- 
vant and despatch- 
ing him with a sharp 
command, re-entered 
the house and slam- 
med the door. 
“What hath hap- 
pened to his face?’’ I whispered, 
for I felt the need of caution. 

‘Il broke it open with one of his 
own candlesticks, curse him,’’ mut- 
tered Dick. 

At this I saw that matters were 
serious indeed. ‘‘There is no time 
now for explaining,” said I, ‘‘but if 
those tools of Mofforth’s are in 
search of you ‘tis best that you 
should come with me to the Rec- 
tory.”’ 


To this Dick did agree. 


So we 
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cautiously started, keeping well in 
the shadows as we went, and I had 
all but made up my mind that we 
were safe when, in turning the last 
corner, we came upon four of the 
men. On catching sight of me they 
did hesitate, but at one of their num- 
ber crying, ‘‘’Tis only the Parson,”’ 
they made a rush for us, three at 
Dick and one at me. 

Now I declare it before all men 
that I am a man of peace, but ’tis 
more than I can stomach to havea 
lace be-frilled popinjay lunge at me 
with his naked rapier; so I raised 
my cane 
showed him a 
trick I had 
learned at Ox- 
ford. ‘‘‘A wise 
man feareth and 
departeth from 
evil; but the fool 
rageth and is 
confident,’ Pro- 
verbs 14:16,” 
quoth J. as his 
rapier went 
tinkling into 
the street, and 
then, lest he 
might forget the 
and all 
my labor be for 
naught, I rap- 
ped him soundly over the head with 
the heavy end of my cane; and so 
forceful was my argument that he 
took no further interest in us that 
night. 

Then seeing it was overtaxing 
Dick’s cleverness somewhat to with- 
stand the three knaves that beset 
him I clear forgot my cloth, and 
entered into the conflict with a right 
hearty spirit. 

We left three of the knaves in the 
gutter for the Watch to pick up 
(they were but stunned) and after 
chasing the fourth for a square or 
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two we left off and turned back to 
the Rectory which, this time, we 
reached in safety. Yet did I think 


it more cautious to close the shutters 
tight before I lit the candles. 

‘‘T’ faith, Dominie, you make as 
clever a fight with that old black 
stick of yours as most men do with a 


nicely-balanced rapier,’’—as_ Dick 
spoke he went to replace his, and | 
saw a stream of blood trickling down 
his hand. 

’Twas not a bad cut, but it bled 
freely, and I bandaged it well, and 
then going down to the cellar | 

selected one of 

my best of Bur- 

gundy; Dickand 

I both feeling 

that our recent 

exertions had 

somewhat fatig- 

ued us. ‘‘Now,”’ 

saith I as we 

were comfort- 

ably settled, 

‘“‘what is all this 

strife about? 

That ever | 

should crack 

pates overan un- 

known cause!’ 

“You could 

not have selec- 

ted a better 

cause, mine host, as it was that of 

your niece, Mistress Penelope War- 
ren.”’ 

“Oh, ho! I 
things before.’’ 

‘But never of such a damnable 
trick as this, I swear. Under pre- 
text that he wished revenge for his 
losses to me of the other night, my 
Lord Mofforth gets me to quit the 
Assembly and go to his lodgings, 
where I find I am surrounded by 
some seven or eight men, all Mof 
forth’s tools. Hardly had we dealt 
the cards when Mofforth saith, ‘Gen 


have heard of such 
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tlemen, I have here a most sweet and 
compromising note from Miss War- 
ren, which if you will deign to listen 
to, I will read.’ Knowing full well 
that I would not stand by and have 
it done, he thought thus to force me 
to a fight which could have gone but 
one way, surrounded as I was by his 
knaves. You see he could dare it, 
for all of them would have sworn 
‘twas a fair fight. Lucky was it that 
I had seen Midland edge between 
me and the 
door, and the 
five orsix other 
knaves stir so 
uneasily in 
their chairs 
that they gave 
me the clue to 
the plot. 

“Hardly 
were Moff- 
orth’s words 
out of his vile 
mouth than I 
cried, ‘You lie, 
you cur!’ and 
sosuddenly did 
I snatch and 
hurl the heavy 
candlestick 
that he was all 
unp repared, 
and it struck 
him full in the 
face. Before 
he could recover, or they could 
seize me, I had the note. Then 
flinging a chair at the others as 
they rushed at me—which did some- 
what disconcert them—I made a 
lunge at Midland (who is but a poor 
fence) and was out of the door 
which | did slam in their faces; then 
down the passage, pulling a table 
across to cover my retreat; down the 
stairs, out the front door, down the 
steps, and fairly into the arms of the 
fiercest hand with a single stick that 
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it hath ever been my pleasure to 
meet.’’ Here Dick stopped fo: 
breath. 

“Well, well, you have come wel! 
out of it. But my Lord Mofforth is 
not the man to let the matter drop 
now. I should advise that you take 
especial care in going home of a 
dark night, and it might be well to 
be particular about the wine you 
drink.’’ 

‘Faith, if it were like this I'd risk 
the poison,’ 
saith Dick, and 
reaching forth 
bottle he was 
about to fill his 
glass afresh 
when there 
came a perfect 
clatter of blows 
from the 
knocker. 

‘““Let melook 
out first,’’ saith 
I, and carefully 
thrust my head 
out overthe sil! 
(thinking with- 
out a doubt to 
find the Watch 
below). Judg« 
then of my as- 
tonishment 
when — from 
the lights held 
by her 
link-boys—I beheld my pretty niec 
standing on my steps, and in a fever 
of impatience to get in, to judge from 
the way she was plying the knocker 

a re Penelope,” saith I to Dick, 
as I drew in my head and hurried 
down to let her in. 

“‘Nunkie, is it you?’’ she cried as 
I opened the door; and then seeing 
that it was, she slammed the door, 
and grasping me by the arm hurried 
me up the stairs, talking rapidly the 
while. 


f Proverbs 14-16] ) 
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‘‘Nunkie, Nunkie, such a thing 
has happened! Never have I felt so 
overwrought. I vow had you not 
come as you did I should have had 
the door down in myrage. Who do 
you think hath dared defame my fair 
name? Whodoyouthink? A man 
who hath sworn of his pure, his death- 
less devotion to me—who hath——” 
by this time we were at the library, 
ind there on the threshold stood 
Dick, white with anger. 

‘Who hath dared?”’ he thundered. 

At this, Penelope 
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past her control, interrupted him. 

‘‘Never would I have believed, 
despite all I have heard, that you 
could mock me at such a time! 
I—I—what was in the note?’’ 

‘“‘What was in the note? 
surely do not think I looked?’’ 

’Twas now Penelope’s turn to look 
amazed. 

“I do not understand—did not 
look? Did not you ’’ but before 
she could finish, Dick had strode up 
to her, and looking in her eyes in a 

way that frightened 


You 





grew strangely quiet. 
“IT must ask you for 
that note,’’ saith she. 
“The note, the 
note!’’ muttered Dick, 
amazed. ‘*‘The note?’’ 
ind he began a hur- 
ried search through 
his pockets. ‘* How 
came you to know 
about the note?’’ 
‘How came I to 
know? How could I 
help but know when 
they are discussing it 
aloud at the Assembly, 
scarce having the dec- 
ency to wait ‘till my 
back was turned ere 
they began to play a 
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—— 


even Miss Penelope, 
said, ‘‘ Do you mean 
you think ’twas I who 
would have read that 
note?”’ 

“T thought——”’ 
Penelope began. 

“‘Did you believe?’ 
demanded Dick. 

“They — they told 
me ‘twas you.’’ 

‘‘Did you believe 
it?” 

Penelope lifted her 
little, powdered head, 
and looked at him 
bravely. 

“If I had not been 
so beside myself I 
should have known 
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verbal battledore and 
shuttlecock with the choice bit 
of scandal that my Lord Mofforth 
and Mr. Richard Renwick had drawn 
swords over a compromising note of 
Miss Penelope Warren’s, which one 
of them possessed, and which he did 
offer to read for the gratification of 
the gentlemen present? Who, to do 
them justice, would not listen to it.’’ 

‘Nay, ’twas not ‘would not,’ but 
‘could not,’ that closed their ears; 
and I cannot find the note. I fear 
the haste with which your warlike 
Uncle and I came——” 

My niece, with indignation almost 


how impossible such a 
thing would be to you.” 

Dick still gazed at her, but smiled 
sadly. The room was very still and 
I felt I could breathe free again. 

“Is it at all important that the 
note should be recovered?’’ asked 
Dick as though he were addressing 
some stranger. 

“I do not know,”’ answered Penel- 
ope, and now that the excitement 
was over there was a pathetic catch 
in her swect voice. ‘“‘I have never 
addressed a word in writing to Lord 
Mofforth, and I cannot understand 
the note.’ 
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Dick looked doubly serious as he 
turned to me, “‘’Tis a forgery then 
without a doubt, and if he would 
forge one thing he would forge an- 
other; ‘tis very necessary that we 
should find that note. I will start 
now, and do you see Miss Warren 
home and then join me, as we two 
can search better than one.”’ So 
saying he bowed to Penelope. and 
left the room. Never had I seen 
such a look as was in her eyes as 
they followed him from the room; a 
beseeching, pleading look in Penel- 
ope’s eyes. I could scarce believe 
mine own. 

The shutting of the door awoke 
me as if from a dream. 

“Do old Peter and Marks sstill 
carry your chair?’’ I asked hurriedly. 
Penelope barely nodded. ‘Then 
must you go home alone for I must 
after Dick at once. Already he 
hath been set upon and wounded by 
Lord Mofforth’s knaves, and ’tis not 
safe for him alone.’’ And I clapped 
on my hat, snatched my cane, and 
hurried from the room; but not be- 
fore I noticed how white my dear 
had grown at my last words. 


Can it be, thought I, that my mad- 
cap niece is in love at last? But the 
unusual exertion of running soon 
caused me to forget all else but my 
breath and footsteps. It was two 
squares before I came upon Dick, 
who, on hearing my running steps, 
wheeled about with rapier held 
drawn; but the moon was very bright 
by this time, and he quickly saw who 
it was. 

“Surely you have not seen Miss 
Warren home inis quickly?’’ cried 
he. 

“She hath two faithful retainers to 
protect her, and there is small dan- 
ger at most, but with you an extra 
sword may come in handy.”’ This I 
said as best I could being still much 
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out of breath, and clean forgetting 
that my ‘‘sword”’ was naught but my 
walking stick, 

Dick now explained our course. 

‘‘When I ran from Mofforth’s lodg- 
ings I held the note in my left hand, 
and I remember now I did not place 
it in my pocket; but when or how I 
dropped it 1 know no more than you; 
but ’tis most likely that ’twas when 
we were attacked. However, I have 
searched constantly since I left the 
Rectory, and now do you watch the 
outside of the walk and the gutter, 
while I keep to the houses and 
area.” 

Thus Dick and I started back to 
the scene of our encounter. 

‘Without a doubt ’twas the servant 
we saw Lord Mofforth send off, who 
took the false news and spread it at 
the Assembly,’’ I suggested. 

“Think of a man who can be so 
false,’’ said Dick, stopping short in 
his rapid pace. ‘‘To place me ina 
despicable light before Penelope, 
he doth not stop even at her good 
name.’’ And then on we went again 
till we came to where we left the 
men in the gutter; but either the 
Watch had been by, or they had re- 
ceived attention from their friends, 
for they were gone, and search as we 
would there was not a scrap of paper 
to be found. Then we started again 
and searched as far as the area 
where we had hid, but without avail— 
the street was as clean of paper as if 
it had been freshly swept. 

“One of three things hath hap- 
pened,” said I. ‘‘There is not a 
breath stirring so as to blow it, there- 
fore our note must have been picked 
up either by the Watch, by friends 
who came to help our fallen foe, or 
by some stray passerby.’’ This I 
thought a most scholarly and concise 
manner of presenting the subject, 
but Dick did scoff at me. 

“Why not say the whole town 
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may have it, at once,’’ he sneered, 
and then he shook his clenched hand 
at Lord Mofforth’s lodgings, and he 
indulged in language which, while 
under the circumstances I considered 
permissible, yet, as a minister of the 
gospel, I could not here repeat. 
‘What if we do find this note,’’ 
said he bitterly. ‘‘How am I to 
prove to all these scandal-lovers that 
'tis aforgery? They’d much prefer 
to believe the worst they can.”’ 
“Young man,” 
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grow white at the mention of danger 
to him, and I had seen a most 
pathetic look in her eyes, but—Lud! 
—could I, for that, tell him I knew 
he could hope? Therefore, instead 
I said, ‘‘’Tis three of the clock if 
it’s a minute—now what’s about the 
note?’’ 

“‘The Watch is the easiest found. 
We will question them,” suggested 
Dick. 

To our dismay the Watch, when 

found, had come 
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I replied severely, 
‘first let us find 
the note, and then, 
so be it that you 
can find no way to 
confound this Mof- 
forth with his vil- 
lainy, I'll make 
him eat the note 
myself.’ 

My words and 
tones (for at the 
end I unconscious- 
ly raised my voice 
somewhat) brought 
Dick out of his 
despondent fit. 

“T have been a 
cad, and selfish,’’ 
saith he sadly. 
‘“ But that she 
could for one min- 
ute think me cap- 
able of such a | 








upon no person or 
persons lying in 
thegutter. ‘‘’ Twas 
a peaceful, God- 
fearing town,” 
they declared—so 
we were forced to 
believe that Lord 
Mofforth’s knaves 
had returned to 
help their friends, 
and had chanced 
upon the note. 

By this time 
Dick was suffering 
some pain from his 
wound, and I was 
fair tired out with 
my exertions, so, 
as there was naught 
we could do that 
night, we started 
wearily home. 
Right glad was I 











thing did seem al- 
most more than I could bear, and I 
was bitter. Why, the very quietness 
and dignity with which she did after- 
wards admit that she did not think 
me guilty, showed how little in her 
heart or thoughts Iam. And if I’m 
not there, then there’s no joy in life 
forme. But I can play the man as 
well as those who’ve gone before me 
in this path—but—ah, she might 
have believed in me!”’ 

Now I had seen Penelope’s face 


that it was not an 
hour later, for at that time the 
hucksters and such people began to 
stir in the streets, and to them 
Dick’s dishevelled appearance, and 
mine own as well, would have caused 
gossip and idle talk. We stumbled 
up the stairs, a tired pair, and I had 
scarce finished wetting the bandages 
on Dick’s arm before he was dozing 
quietly, and I—without even untieing 
my stock—slipped into my big leath- 
ern chair, and followed his example. 
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It seemed as if I had but closed 
mine eyes when I felt some one 
shake me gently, and as soon as I 
could see—there was Mistress Penel- 
ope bending over me! Penelope 
with unpowdered hair, with tired 
eyes that showed deep rings beneath, 
and still in her evening frock. 

‘‘Nunkie, Nunkie! Indeed I am 
very sorry to wake you, but I could 
not wait—I could not. Where is 
Dick?’’ she pleaded. 

‘‘Why, here, I suppose,” I an- 
swered slowly, looking toward the 
couch where he had fallen asleep; 
and then mine eyes chanced on a 
note placed upon my Bible. 

“What is that?” I demanded 
sharply, for I felt sure, of a sudden, 
that the lad had done some reckless 


act. 
Penelope brought it to me and 
listened without a word as I read it. 
‘Dear Sir,’’ began Dick, ‘‘There 


is but one way that I can see to get- 
ting the note. This is by going 
direct to Lord Mofforth, and—if it 
be possible—forcing it from him. If 
I do not succeed I ask that you may 
publicly print, in full, the entire 
affair, for I would that my Lord 
should have no chance to further 
besmirch my conduct, and my man- 
ner of death, as he would assuredly 
attempt to do.”’ 

There was but little more to it, but 
I did not finish, as Penelope had 
sunk to the floor, and her head fell 
forward on my knee. I was shocked 
to see how white she was and how 
she trembled. Yet it seemed but a 
second before she drew herself up 
again and held out her hand to me; 
and though her voice was uncertain 
she spoke bravely. ‘‘Come dear, we 
may do something yet, but—oh, 
Nunkie, how long since did he go?’ 

And when I could not tell her, the 
fear that we would be ‘‘too late’’ 
seemed to take her strength so, that 
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I thought she must needs give up all 
idea of leaving the room and did 
urge her to rest on the couch. 

“Too late for what?’’ I asked. 
‘Surely you do not intend to go to 
my Lord Mofforth’s?’’ 

‘‘We are wasting time,’’ she cried, 
her voice, from weakness and fear, 
taking on a shrill pitch; ‘‘you won’t 
desert me now?”’ 

Though I did not understand, and 
the whole affair to me seemed wild 
and unreasonable, yet I could not 
deny her, and I wrapped her in her 
cloak, and pulled the hood over her 
fair head, and all but carried my 
dear down the stairs, and put her 
into her sedan chair. 

‘To Lord Mofforth’s,’’ I said 
softly to old Peter, but Penelope put 
her head from the window and 
whispered quickly, ‘‘Nay, nay, Nun- 
kie, the little lane that is at the back 
of the house, and they must run— 
run—run!’’ and off we started. 

Luckily at the time I was too fully 
absorbed by the affair in hand to 
think of my personal appearance, 
but I must have been a pretty sight 
as in powderless and crumpled wig, 
and in the clothes I had slept in, I 
trotted briskly at the side of my 
Lady’s chair. 

‘May I be so bold as to ask if you 
think it within the possibilities that 
in case of trouble between Lord 
Mofforth and Dick, they would even 
open the door to you?” I asked. 

Penelope’s pale face appeared at 
the window. 

“You remember the season—oh, 
ten years ago—when Aunt Charlotte 
had the lodgings Lord Mofforth now 
occupies?”’ 

“Of course I do!’’ I responded 
sharply, for the trotting was begin- 
ning to tell on my breath, and in 
truth, the more I became awake and 
took various things into considera- 
tion the more did I fear for Dick. 
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‘“‘Well,’’ continued Penelope rap- 
idly, ‘Cousin Harry and I, in play- 
ing, discovered a_ long-forgotten 
staircase that opened into the library 
by a sliding panel, and we can go up 
that, Nunkie, and stop them, for 
they will be sure to fight in the 
library, and—ah, tell Peter he must 
go faster—if anything happens to 
Dick I believe—I believe I could not 
live,’’ and Penelope’s sweet mouth 
began to quiver, and two tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she drew her 
hood about her face; and my heart 
ached as I heard her sob. 

In a few seconds 
more we turned down 
the lane, and were at 
the back of Lord Mof- 
forth’slodgings. Quick 
as a flash Penclope 
was out of the chair 
and in at the scullery 
door. Paying not the 
slightest attention to 


a stupefied ash boy 


who was at that mo- 

ment coming out, we 

turned to the left and 

found ourselves in a 

room where some thrif- 

ty housewife had 

placed her rows of pre- 

serves and jellies about the place on 
shelves. 

‘‘’Twas there the stairs began,’’ 
Penelope cried, and hurrying to the 
wall opposite she gave one vigorous 
shove, and sent shelf, glasses, and 
jellies in one disgraceful mess on the 
flagging. ‘‘Your cane, Nunkie— 
beat upon it—quickly—beat upon it!’’ 

I beat with such hearty good will 
that my stick splintered in my hand, 
but a plank gave way, and ’twas 
only by force that I kept Penelope 
from going in immediately. 

‘You must let me go first,’”’ I said 
quietly and firmly, so as to quiet her, 
for she was all but frantic. 
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“Then hurry—hurry,’’ Penelope 
cried, as she shoved me through the 
narrow door. 

In and up we went; at first slowly, 
for I feared the steps, but finding 
they were sound and strong I went 
faster—urged on by Penelope who 
(I do swear it) did pinch me once 
upon the calf to make me go the 
more quickly. The stairs were 
monstrous steep, and the cobwebs 
hung like veils, so that I, continu- 
ally, had to pull them from my face. 
Suddenly there was a sharp turn, and 
then, as we went up again, Penelope 





whispered, ‘‘I hear them.’’ 

Sure enough, faint at first, louder 
and louder at each step we took, was 
the rasping and clash of steel on 
steel. 

“Hurry! hurry!’ begged Penelope. 

‘*Here’s the door!’’ I cried. 

“The lock— the knob! Open it! 
Nunkie open—why don’t you open 
it?” 

“Child,” said I severely, so as to 
calm her, “‘be still, and I will do my 
best,’’ and meantime I was fingering 
the door over in nervous haste. 
From the other side came the clash 
of rapiers, and then a loud hammer- 
ing which I was ata loss to under- 
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stand until I heard Lord Mofforth’s 
voice above the din. 

‘‘*Twas a clever thought to lock 
my door, Mr. Renwick, to keep my 
friends out,’’ he saith in jerks, be- 
tween thrusts, so it seemed. ‘“‘But 
‘twill serve you naught—they’ll have 
it down ere long—once for all, will 
you quit the place, and leave Miss 
Warren to me?’ 

“I'll roast in perdition first!” 
thundered Dick; and at that moment 
Penelope shoved me with all her 
strength, and I fell forward, my 
hand, as I did so, striking a knob, 
and the panel slid back. 

Dick was standing near the fire- 
place; my Lord Mofforth was oppo- 
site with his back to the door; both 
of their rapiers were lowered, and 
never have I seen such astonishment 
as their faces portrayed as Penelope 
and I emerged from the wall. 

My Lord was the first to recover. 
With a most elaborate salute he 
bowed, and, ‘‘Miss Warren,’’ saith 
he, ‘‘to what, may I ask, do I owe 
the extreme honor of this attention 
from you?”’ 

Penelope went to Dick, and put- 
ting one hand on his shoulder, 
slipped the other down on to his 
hand which held the rapier. All my 
niece’s hauteur, all her coquetry 
were gone. 

‘‘My Lord,” she saith in her sweet 
voice, “I come to beg you fight no 
more.”’ 

Never had I felt so happy—so it 
seemed—as when I saw Dick’s face 
as Penelope went to him and put her 
hands on his shoulder and hand. It 
all but frightened him at first, and 
then came such a look of joy as was 
almost pathetic. 

Thank goodness! I had _ not 
watched Lord Mofforth’s face, for so 
fiendish was it when I did glance up, 
that it scarce looked human. 

“You have chosen,’’ saith he to 
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Penelope, and there was that in his 
eyes and voice, that without know- 
ing I stepped forward to protect her; 
‘‘but he shall die, before your eyes,”’ 
and as he spoke he lunged again at 
Dick, who was not prepared, for 
Penelope still clung to him. I drew 
her back, and then noticed, for the 
first time since entering the room, 
that they still hammered at the door; 
and even as I thought, the heavy 
upper hinge gave way, and only the 
lock and the lower hinge held. 

**Ha!’’ cried my Lord, “‘I should 
advise Miss Warren to withdraw, 
for my men are at the door, and Mr. 
Renwick will scarce be a pleasing 
sight when once they’re in!’ 

Oh, to have had my good black 
stick! I looked about the room but 
there was naught to use. Never 
had I seen two men fight so even as 
did they. I tried to draw Penelope 
away, but, “‘Dick,’’ she cried, ‘‘you 
must come, I'll never go without 
you, dear. Fight your way to the 
panel.” 

“Yes, 


sneered Mofforth, 


try,”’ 
‘fand I’ll stick him like a pig as he 
goes through.’’ 

I saw that the opening was too 
narrow for Dick to go through and 


still guard himself. The hammering 
seemed to grow more loud and 
violent, and I almost felt as if I 
could scream as Penelope had done. 

Suddenly, to my terror, Dick flung 
his rapier aside, and leaping forward 
took my Lord’s thrust through his 
shoulder; then, with a strength that 
was born of the moment, he clasped 
Mofforth about the body, pinioning 
his arms, and lifted him from the 
floor. ‘‘Take out the sword,” Dick 
gasped as he turned to me; and I 
had to draw it from his shoulder, 
swiftly and cleanly as I could; but it 
made me sick, and Penelope leaned 
limp against the wall. 

‘“‘Come,’’ Dick panted, for he had 
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fought long, and my Lord was heavy. 

How Dick ever got Lord Mofforth 
through the opening I do not know, 
for Penelope had fainted in my arms 
and I had to carry her. But the 
panel had barely slid to behind me, 
when I heard the door give way. 

In front of me I heard Dick stop. 
‘Curse you,’’ he snarled, ‘“‘if you 
make another move I'll hurl you 
head first to the bottom.’’ ‘And I 
think my Lord scarce breathed after. 

Never shall I forget the scene as 
we came from the house—Dick cov- 
ered with blood, staggering with 
Lord Mofforth; I begrimed, mussed, 
torn; and Penelope still limp against 
me. Faith, ’twas hardly a pleasant 
sight to greet a returning parent; 
and who should come riding down 
the lane at this exact moment but 
Penelope’s father and his escort. 

Dick had barely strength enough 
to loosen his arms from Lord Mof- 
forth before he pitched forward; and 
my Lord forthwith, in a most un- 
dignified manner, ran into the house. 

John took Penelope while I bent 
over Dick, telling as best and as 
shortly as I could the meaning of it 
all. I was but half way through 
when most of the escort started to 
find my Lord of Mofforth. Dick's 
wound was deep, and he was greatly 
weakened from loss of blood, but 
there was no great danger in it, and 
of this I hastened to assure Penelope. 
Then John put Penelope in her 
chair, and I placed Dick tenderly in 
another, and so we parted, I taking 
Dick home with me, knowing full 
well that I was a better nurse than 
his old landlady. 


’Twas about five in the afternoon. 
Dick’s wound had been most neatly 
and comfortably dressed, and he lay 
dozing on the couch; so I stepped 
out into the passage way where | 
could pace up and down a bit without 
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waking him. Thus was I occupied 
when Penelope appeared; the witch 
was still pale, but she dimpled and 
looked as roguish as only she could 
look, when she caught sight of me. 

‘Pray do not tell on me, sir,’’ she 
begged, ‘‘forI have run away from 
home like a naughty truant. They 
told me—a—that is, I knew you 
would be much interested to learn 
about Lord Mofforth,’’ but she 
glanced at the library door as she 
spoke, and I knew it was not about 
my Lord that she came. 

“Did they run him through?’ I 
asked in a cold-blooded manner. 

‘‘Nunkie, aren’t you ashamed!’’ 
chided Penelope, then lowering her 
voice, ‘‘was it not strange that the 
business which called papa away 
concerned Lord Mofforth?” 

“So I exclaimed, and indeed I 
was much surprised. 

‘“‘Not so loud, please. Father did 
tell it to me as a great secret. It 
seems Lord Mofforth hath most dis- 
gracefully misused, not only the 
public monies, but the very King’s 
name, too! Indeed, so shameful 
hath the whole affair been, and Lord 
Mofforth’s station so high, that the 
best hath been done to keep it all a 
secret. But punished he must be, 
and father says that they will be 
grateful for such an excuse to give, 
as his attack on Dick, and his slan- 
derings, to deport him.”’ 

‘Indeed, well, well,”’ I remarked, 
for I was much interested. But 
Mistress Penelope was growing 
more uneasy with every second. 

‘“‘Nunkie!’’ she exclaimed finally, 
unable to bear the waiting any 
longer, ‘‘they told me Dick was but 
lightly hurt, but I must needs come 
for myself and see.”’ 

“Well then, you must step lightly 
and speak low, for he is sleeping at 
last,’’ I cautioned; and we tiptoed 
into the room. 
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As she looked at Dick, sleeping 
quietly, my niece grew very wistful, 
and putting her gentle hand in mine 
led me to the front of the room. 

‘You are sure he will grow quite 
well again?’”’? she asked; but she 
looked into the street, and not at me 
as she spoke. 

‘All but his heart, dear,’’ | 
answered, and at this she blushed 
divinely, and was silent. 

“Will a certain niece of mine have 
any grave objections to informing a 
curious old uncle, who never was 
weak enough to claim he understood 
a woman’s fancies, why she treated 
a person of whom she is apparently 
so fond, with so much scorn, and 
ridicule, not to say cruelty?’ 

Still Penelope toyed with the cur- 
tain cord, and gazed wistfully into 
the street. 

At last she said softly, ‘‘Because I 
cared for him so much.”’ 

“A pretty excuse——’’ 
but she broke in. 

“Oh, you cannot understand! For 
nearly as long as I can remember, 
men have whispered to me of love— 
love. *Iwas a wonderful thing for 
which they would willingly do any- 
thing—aye, even die, if I so wished 
it; and yet I did not wish it from 

And all the time I 
listened and read, and thought that 
some time, perhaps, I would feel 
what it was like—and then—sud- 
denly I—I—found—do you know 
what it is to feel so strongly that 


I began, 
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you dare not let yourself be natural— 
that when he is by, you will jeer at 
him, mock—do anything so as to ap- 
pear unconcerned and heedless be- 
fore him? And all the time you 
scarce can breathe when he comes 
nigh—for very joy!’ 

Out of the silence that followed 
there came a voice, weak, but full of 
tenderness, saying, ‘‘Penelope.”’ 
And there lay Dick with his eyes 
fastened on Penelope’s face, and his 
well hand stretched out to her. 

‘‘Penelope,’’ he commanded; and 
without a word my haughty, beauti- 
ful niece went to him, and knelt at 
his side. 


And I? I’ faith, I thought I heard 


old Margaret coming up the stairs 
with the tea things, so I went out 
and waited on the landing for them— 
until they came an half hour later. 


Ere Lord Mofforth left the coun: 
try, he sent to Dick a dainty, per- 
fumed missive, out of which—as it 
was opened—dropped the very note 
which Dick had torn from Mofforth’s 
hand. My Lord wrote but few words. 

‘The enclosed is the note over 
which you were pleased to be some- 
what hasty.’”’ 

We opened the note between us, 
we three—Penelope, Dick and I—for 
they would have it that I had had a 
finger as deeply in the pie as they, 
and the note was a fair white sheet 
of dainty paper with not a word 























‘‘My dearest Albert:—Something 
dreadful has happened. I do wish 
you were here, but as I cannot pos- 
sibly see you till Friday at rehearsal, 
1 must write. First of all, I want 
you to believe that nothing can ever 
change my feelings. But of course 
you cannot understand why I should 
say all this. Well, this is what has 
happened. You know that rich old 
Mr. Strudwick who comes to see 
papa—the old wretch!—(Mr. Strud- 
wick I mean, of course, not poor, 
dear papa)—at least 4 u_ don’t 
really bene him (Mr. Strudwick I 
mean), but I recollect pointing him 
out to you in Oxford Street one day 
last summer. He and papa are not 
very great friends, but they are both 
Egyptologists, and they talk to each 
other about papyri and things. 

“Well, this afternoon I sat down 
in the bay window of the library to 
study my part, and somehow or other 
I dropped off to sleep. It must 
have Gan about an hour before I 
awoke, and the first thing I noticed 
was that there were people in the 
room talking. I recognised papa’s 
voice and Mr. Strudwick’s. TH 
must have come in without noticing 
me. I was behind the curtain, you 
know. 

‘‘Weli, of course, I was just going 
to rise and show myself, when I 
heard something that made me sit 
still as a mouse and listen. I heard 
Mr. Strudwick say, ‘It’s no use, Mel- 
huish, I must have her!’ He said it 
just like avillain ‘ina play. ‘I think 
you’re very hard, Strudwick,’ said 
papa, ‘to want to deprive me of my 
greatest treasure.’ ‘I don’t see it,’ 
said the old wretch. ‘You owe me 
eight hundred pounds. Can you 
pay? Not now, you say; but I de- 
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mand it now. Nevertheless, I offer 
to forgive you the debt and pay you 
fifteen hundred into the bargain as a 
make-weight, in exchange for what 
you can very well do without. If 
you don’t accept, I shall be sorry, 
but I warn you I shall sue you at 
once. I'll sell you up.’ Papa 
didn’t answer for a bit, and then Mr. 
Strudwick spoke again. ‘I w#d/ have 
her!’ he shouted. ‘Do you accept 
my terms?’ I could hear poor papa 
sigh. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘but give 
me time to reflect.’ ‘I'll give you a 
week,’ said Mr. Strudwick, ‘not a 
day more.’ ‘Very well,’ said papa. 
‘But I say again I think it most un- 
friendly of you to press me this way 
—to rob me of the apple of my eye, 
the joy of my life!’ That was nice 
of papa, but a wee bit selfish, don’t 
you think? Not a word about my 
feelings! He never thought of ask- 
ing if I should like to marry a horrid 
old man, even if he is rich. But 
then, poor papa never did under- 
stand me. No one does really, ex- 
cept you, dear. Then they went 
out, and I escaped to write this. 

“Oh, Albert, it’s like a bit out of 
a play, isn’t it? But it’s dreadful, 
too! To be sold, for that is what it 
is—and for so litte! Of course ] 
could refuse, but I suppose I shall 
have to do my duty to poor papa. 
Unless you can find some way of de- 
feating the horrid old thing’s plot! 
Oh, you will, surely you will! 
You’re so clever. Write to me dear- 
est, at once. 

“Ever your own, 

‘‘Rosetta.”’ 


Can anyone marvel if Mr. Twin- 
berrow, with this letter before him, 
found that his appetite for breakfast 
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had dwindled. It was with a trem- 
bling hand that he held his tea-cup 
while he drained its tepid contents. 
He contrived to eat a morsel of 
toast, but that was all. The fish 
failed to tempt, that morning; and 
he left unbroken the egg, with its 
time-worn inscription, “‘new-laid.’’ 
He read the letter again with curi- 
ously mixed emotions. He was con- 
scious that beneath his distress there 
was an under current of satisfaction. 
It seemed that Romance was not to 
pass him by forever. Of course he 
was familiar with her on the stage— 
being an amateur, he called it ‘‘the 
boards’’—but now at last he had 
‘“‘met her off.’’ The goddess had, 
with her touch, glorified, if she sad- 
lened his real life, which had 


hitherto jarred on his dramatic taste 
as somewhat bare of incident and 
situation. 
a vengeance! 


Here was a situation with 
True, it was old as 
melodrama itself, but not the less 
poignant on that account. The 
pathos of it almost overpowered him; 
for Mr. Twinberrow was as senti- 
mental as a Coroner’s juryman. 

Good heavens, if he should lose 
her! If he did, he would never be 
able to replace her—never! Where 
could he find another so pretty, so 
accomplished, so—so _ ladylike? 
“Yes,’’ he murmured. “*That’s 
what gets me. She’s so ladylike.— 
And cultured! By Jove! How she 
set down that bounder Thornbury 
when he said Hall Caine wrote ‘The 
Mighty Atom!’ And _ musical! 
Hear her play ‘Ora pro Nobis’ on the 
mandolin!” 

Her father, too, though a bit of a 
Philistine in some ways, was consid- 
ered a distinguished man, he be- 
lieved. Of course it was a silly 
game to work so hard at—what was 
it? Higher Attic script and scara- 
bei and things that had no money 
in them; but he supposed that, in 
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their way, ‘hese too were art. And 
it wouldn’t be half bad to talk of 
‘“‘my father-in-law-Melhuish, the 
great Egyptologist, you know.” 
Why old Biggleswade, his employer, 
had only married the daughter of a 
dean. That wasn’t so very much 
better, though of course it was defi- 
nite and official and all that. Yes, 
Rosetta Melhuish was a girl any man 
might be proud to be seen with any- 
where. 

Surely Fate would not be so crue! 
as to tear her from him! He could 
not think it. True love like theirs 
must expect obstacles; but he knew 
it nearly always triumphed in the 
end. At any rate, this plot of the 
elderly lover with a financial pull on 
the yielding parent invariably came 
out right In all the years he had 
been a subscriber to Mudie’s Library 
and a member of the Henry Arthur 
Jones Dramatic Club, he could not 
recall an instance to the contrary. 
He knew these old men. There 
were only two kinds. Either they 
were fiends incarnate, in which case 
they overreached themselves, or 
else their thin crusts of misanthropy 
concealed floods of melting tender- 
ness, ever ready to burst forth in op- 
portune eruptions of beneficence. 
The question was, to which type did 
this Strudwick belong? He had 
only caught a glimpse of his rival, 
but he distinctly remembered that 
the face seemed kindly. Yes, it was 
the face of the rich and benevolent 
uncle. A man like that had only to 
realize the crime he was committing 
in standing between two faithful 
lovers. 

“By Jove!’’ said Mr. Twinberrow, 
“T’ll call on him and tell him the 
whole story. I’m sure I can make 
him see things right!’’ 

He rose and looked into the gilt- 
bordered mirror over the fireplace, 
posing himself carefully between the 
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black marble clock and one of the 
pink vases hung with prisms. Can- 
dor compelled him to admit that 
it was an interesting face he saw. 
Not too strongly marked, you know; 
had it been less appealing. 
nicely that waving lock fell 
smooth forehead! How 


else 
How 
over the 


nine. He must 
hurry to the office! Having put on 
his hat and coat, and ascertained 
that he was provided with coppers 
for the ’bus and the Daily Mail, he 
placed a cigarette between his lips. 
In the hall, with a lighted match in 
his hand, he paused. Of course, he 


clock, striking 
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««T wish you were here.’ 


young he looked, though he was 
nearly twenty-eight. That baby- 
collar suited him, and enhanced the 
youthful effect. He should wear 
one when he called on old Strud- 
wick. Yes, that face must enlist his 
sympathy. 

Mr. Twinberrow was saved the fate 
of Narcissus by the black marble 


thought, he might pay the eight hun- 
dred himself, if he sold the shares 
his Aunt Louisa left him, and raised 
a bit on his insurance policy. But 
Mr. Twinberrow, though an artist in 
his hours of ease, was, after all, a 
man of business; and he determined 
that so desperate an expedient could 
not be entertained, except in the 
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last resort. He lighted his cigarette 
and opened the door. 


The grim old butler, who evi- 
dently suspected him of book can- 
vassing, or worse, had reluctantly 
shown Mr. Twinberrow into the 
library and departed with his card. 
As the door closed, the young man 
was conscious of a little chill of 
fear. In his trepidation he half 
thought of silently slipping down- 
stairs, and letting himself out; but 
the reflection that he would leave his 
card behind, with ‘‘The Pittites’ 
Club’’ in the corner, restrained him. 
A clubman couldn’t doa thing like 
that. He was horribly nervous, 
though, and felt that his carefully 
prepared speeches were fast oozing 
from his memory. And he began 
to doubt if his get-up were all right. 
Then, disregarding the ancient fune- 
rary urns, statuettes and trinkets, in 
which the room abounded, he made 
his way to a little hanging mirror 
whence he drew encouragement. 
He had deftly arranged his hair, and 
was practising the trick with his eye- 
brows, when a footstep outside the 
door made him turn sharply, in time 
to see Mr. Theophilus Strudwick 
enter with a leisurely air. The 
eminent Egyptologist was a tall, 
serious man, with a large red face, 
and eyes that gleamed inscrutably 
through gold-rimmed spectacles. 

‘‘Mr.—er—Twinberrow?”’ said he, 
after a glance at the card in his hand. 
His visitor bowed and mumbled 
assent. 

‘“‘Won’t you sit down? I don’t 
think I know you; do I, Mr. Twin- 
berrow?”’ 

‘‘We have not been introduced,” 
answered that young man pleas- 
antly, ‘‘but we have mutual friends.”’ 

‘‘Indeed?’’ said Mr. Strudwiok, 
raising his eyebrows. 

‘Yes. I believe you are intimate 
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with some great friends of mine, the 
Melhuishes of Pembridge Villas.”’ 

“I do know Mr. Melhuish,’’ ad- 
mitted the other. ‘‘Have you come 
on his behalf?’’ he continued after a 
pause. 

Mr. Twinberrow hesitated. ‘‘N— 
not exactly,” hestammered. ‘That 
is to say, he doesn’t know I am here, 
but—but I wanted to talk about your 
relations with him.’’ 

“Indeed! May I ask why I should 
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discuss these relations with you 

The young man was visibly dis- 
concerted; but he rallied at once 
inspiration, 


and, on a_ sudden 
plunged. 

*‘Because,’’ he cried, in his best 
stage voice—the one with tears in 
it—‘‘because my happiness is at 
stake. Oh, Mr. Strudwick, you see 
before you a suppliant!”’ 

“Bless me!’”’ said Mr. Strudwick. 

“Oh, sir! I am sure that, if you 
will allow me to speak, I can show 
you that what you seek would not be 
for your own happiness. And it 
would wreck two lives—two young, 
innocent lives. Surely you would 
not do that!”’ 

The old man stared. ‘‘Mr.—er— 
Twinberrow,”’ he said, ‘‘you puzzle, 
even more than you interest me. If 
you really have anything to say, will 
you be good enough to say it as 
briefly and explicitly as possible.’ 

This was hardly encouraging. 
Mr. Strudwick was, it seemed, less 
fusible than his visitor had supposed. 
There was, however, nothing for it 
but to make a plain statement of the 
case; and this, after a moment’s 
hesitation, Mr. Twinberrow pro- 
ceeded to do. 

“Very well, sir,”” he said. ‘I am 
advised that Mr. Melhuish owes you 
eight hundred pounds, and that on 
Tuesday afternoon you insisted on an 
immediate payment. That is so, is 
it not?”’ 
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“Assume that it is. What fol- 
lows?”’ 

“Iam advised that Mr. Melhuish 
was unable to pay, and that you then 
made a proposition to him, offering 
to forgive him the debt and pay him 
a large sum besides, in exchange for— 
for—I don’t care to name it, but 
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The Egyptologist smiled. ‘‘Your 
delicacy seems almost overstrained,’’ 
he remarked; ‘‘but I repeat, call her 
what you like.” 

“I should never speak of her ex- 
cept in the most respectful terms,”’ 
said the young man coldly. 

‘Very becoming! Well?’ 


‘He must hurry to the office.”’ 


shall we say—a certain considera- 
tion?’ 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
name it,’’ observed Mr. Strudwick, 
‘‘but say a consideration, if you 
like.”’ 

‘I merely hesitated to introduce a 
lady’s name,” said Mr. Twinberrow 
with dignity. 


“Well, Mr. Strudwick, I want to 
say that, while your offer shows how 
deeply you are attached to—to the 
lady—that I am confident that when 
you know all the circumstances, your 
goodness of heart—for you have a 
kind heart, Mr. Strudwick—your 
face tells me that——’’ 


“Stop a bit!’ interposed the 
























































other. ‘This unsolicited  testi- 
monial is perhaps well meant, but 
I’d rather you wouldn’t discuss my 
physiognomy. And I warn you I 
don’t in the least set up to be 
benevolent. Pray disabuse yourself 
of the notion. Now, sir, come to 
the point.” 

Mr. Twinberrow was chilled; this 
was not at all the sort of interview 
he had contemplated. But he 
pulled himself together for a final 
effort. 

‘I was only going to say that I 
hoped that—that you would not in- 
sist on your terms when you 
know——”’ 

‘‘Why not?’ broke in the old man. 
‘‘Are you prepared to pay the debt? 
No? Then what the deuce do you 
mean by coming here and interfering 
with my business? What have you 
to do with it? For that matter, how 
do you know anything about it? 
Did Melhuish tell you?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. Twinberrow sadly. 
‘I have it from the lady in question 
herself.”’ 

The effect of this simple statement 
on the Egyptologist was astonishing. 
He pushed his chair back, and stared 
at the young man for a good half 
minute, with the air of one inspect- 
ing a curious and possibly dangerous 
animal. Then he began to laugh 
silently till he had to take off and 
wipe his spectacles. Replacing 
them, he subjected Mr. Twinberrow 
to another scrutiny. At last he 
broke the silence. 

“This is delightful!’® he cried. 
‘‘How did she know?” 

‘She was in the room when you 
discussed the matter with Mr. Mel- 


huish.’’ 
‘“‘Of course she was!” chuckled 
the old man. ‘‘How stupid of me! 


And she told you about it?’’ 
‘‘She sent me a letter.’’ 
“A letter! Ho, ho! And how 
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was it delivered? By a slave, or by 
some occult means?” 

“It came by post, of course,’’ said 
the young man sulkily. 

“Charming! Would you mind 
showing it to me?”’ 

“*Sir!’’ said Mr. Twinberrow; ‘“‘that 
letter is sacred.’’ 

“Great Scott! I should think so!”’ 
shouted the Egyptologist. ‘‘But I 
shouldn’t be irreverent. I’ll tell you 
what, if you show me that letter and 
prove that it was written by the lady 
in question, as you call it, I’ll re- 
consider my bargain with Mel- 
huish.” 

Mr. Twinberrow beamed. ‘‘Sir!’’ 
he cried, ‘‘you did yourself an in- 
justice; you have a _ kind heart. 
Under the circumstances, I think I 
may let you read the letter.” He 
took an elongated dark-gray en- 
velope from his pocket and handed 
it to his host. 

That gentleman looked at the out- 
side. ‘‘Dear me!’ he murmured. 
“‘English—and a modern hand!”’ 
Then he took out the enclosure. As 
he read, his face assumed a puzzled 
look; then he smiled; the smile 
became a grin; and finally he burst 
into a roar of laughter. He lay back 
and laughed till he was purple in the 
face, while Mr. Twinberrow sat, 
choking with indignation. 

**Dear, dear!’’ said Mr. Strudwick, 
when he had recovered his breath, 
“IT haven’t had a laugh like that for 
years. I owe you a debt of grati- 
tude, and also an apology—and also 
an apology. Do you know that, for 
several minutes, I took you for a 
most amusing lunatic?’’ 

“Sir!” 

*‘But you will see that my mistake 
was natural, indeed inevitable, when 
I explain that I understood you to 
say you had received a letter from 
Queen Hatepsu, who died about 
thirty-five centuries ago.” 
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‘“I—I don’t understand,’’ stam- 
mered Mr. Twinberrow. 

“Yes. The fact is that Miss 
Rosetta Melhuish completely mis- 
understood the conversation she 
overheard. She is doubtless a most 
pleasing young person; but I fancy 
she is, like most of her sex, inclined 
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“What! The mummy?” 

‘“*Exactly.”’ 

Mr. Twinberrow gasped. Heav- 
ens! Was this his romance? What 
a trick Fortune had played him! 
Why, it was a booby-trap! He could 
have fancied that all the statuettes 
in the room were laughing at him, 





«© «Your delicacy seems rather overstrained,’ he remarked.’’ 


to overrate her attractiveness. No, 
Mr. Twinberrow, I hung up my lyre 
and torches long ago. I assure you 
I have no thought of being your 
rival. The lady for whose posses- 
sion I was bargaining with Mel- 
huish was the one who stands in a 
wooden case in the corner of the 
library.’’ 


like that detestable old man just 
now. He was too humiliated to 
derive any solace from the discovery 
that Rosetta was in no danger, 
almost too confused to grasp the 
rest of Mr. Strudwick’s explanation. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ the old man was saying, 
“the mummy of an_ eighteenth 
dynasty queen—a very different per- 
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son from Miss Rosetta, you per- 
ceive. Though, by the way, it is 
recorded that Queen Hatepsu wore 
male attire in her later years. I 
shouldn’t wonder if— Ah! well, I 
won’t prophesy. But you don’t 
seem pleased at my news. Perhaps 
with regard to Melhuish, you think 
my methods oppressive, but it’s all 
part of the game. Collecting’s like 
poker, you know; anything is fair, 
short of downright theft. Melhuish 
would do the same if he were in my 
place. I’m afraid I can’t let him 
off his bargain.”’ 

“Certainly not!’’ said the young 
man, who had collected his shattered 
wits and was prepared to make an 
orderly retreat. “Certainly not, 
Mr. Strudwick. If you'll allow me 
to say so, 1 consider that you are 
treating him most handsomely. 
And he can get a grandfather’s 


clock, or a corner cupboard in place 


of the mummy. It'll look every bit 
as well.”’ 
“You must suggest that to him,” 


said Mr. Strudwick with a smile. 
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“T will,’’ said Mr. Twinberrow, 
rising. ‘‘And now, sir, I can’t tell 
you how you have relieved my 
mind. I am deeply grateful, and | 
can only apologize for occupying so 
much of your valuable time.”’ 

‘*Not at all!’’ said the other, as he 
rang the bell. ‘‘The debt is mine. 
You have given me a great deal of 
innocent pleasure, Mr.—er—Twin- 
berrow. @ood morning! Give Miss 
Rosetta the horrid old thing’s kind 
regards.” 

As the door closed, the Egyptolo- 
gist laughed again. ‘‘The vain little 
baggage!” he chuckled. 


Mr. Twinberrow walked -gloomily 
down Mount Street. ‘‘Well, he saic 
to himself with a sigh, ‘‘Rosetta wil! 
be pleased at any rate. And she'll 
get the fifteen hundred some day, I 
suppose.”’ 

But when he told his story to Miss 
Melhuish—and she got it all out of 
him—that lady was less enthusiastic 
than he had anticipated. In fact the 
whole episode was disappointing. 
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When a judge has held office for 
more than ten years he sometimes 
ceases to be human in his own con- 
ceit and becomes a deity. I had 
almost said this is the rule, denying 
not the numerous and illustrious ex- 
ceptions. Holding a little authority 
in situations where for the moment 
his word is fate, he comes to count 


himself in many ways the equal of 
his Maker and is likely to think he 


knows somewhat more about the 
law. 

A little person with a little author- 
ity has been notorious, time wherein 
the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. And because we are a 
republic and abhor the centralization 
of power, we elect our judges from 
among ourselves. Thus it frequently 
befalls that the little man who can 
poll so many votes in the eighty- 
first ward is suddenly elevated to the 
woolsack and in the course of time 
comes to be a god. 

This sequence of events was per- 
fectly exemplified in the case of 
Headley Peters. In his beginnings 
he wasn’t even a good lawyer, but he 
knew the voters by name, he was 
hail-fellow-well-met with all classes 
and conditions, and the majorities 
he could roll up on election day 
made him a necessary candidate. 
After his second reélection he arrived 
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at his apotheosis. When on the 
bench, Jove-like scorn sat upon his 
countenance. ‘‘After me the de- 
luge” was written on his _ brow. 
Moses, Solon and their ilk were 
weaklings beside him. Ae knew the 
law and would adjudicate as deemed 
him wise. 

Now no man knows the law. Ask 
the youngster upon whose parchment 
the ink will still rub, and he may 
puff his chest an inch and modestly 
admit that he knows something. 
Ask him again forty years later, and 
if he has read and studied and prac- 
ticed through those forty years you 
shall get much the same answer. 
Yes, he knows something. Beyond 
is yet much to be learned. So you 
may see how the megacephalic 
Peters rasped as with a coarse file, 
the souls of the lawyers doomed to 
practice at his bar. 

Moreover, he grew steadily worse. 
Time had been when he would listen 
to an argument, examine a brief, 
delve among reports and authorities. 
That time passed and he became 
sufficient unto himself. He knew 
the law. Of what use argument? 
Good, let there be no argument. Of 
what use briefs citing decisions and 
authorities? Was not he an author- 
ity? 

He did not lack brains. I suppose 
half his decisions, perhaps more, 
were upheld by the higher courts. 
But a lawyer dearly loves his perora- 
tion, and to have one’s booming 
period cut murderously in the midst 
by, ‘‘Oh, that'll do, Mr. Blank. All 
this talk is trivial,’ is not soothing to 
one’s spirit. 
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So they hated him with a bitter 
unanimity, vexed their souls because 
of him, and finding no way of rid- 
dance christened him the Cast-Iron 
God. Yet the edict was gone forth 
had they but known, and the base of 
Peters’ private Olympus already 
trembled. This is the tale of his fall. 


Alfred J. Thorn, known with affec- 
tion to a certain university as 
“Buck,” was the man who did it. 
Thorn was a very new lawyer, and 
his cases were not so numerous as to 
make him work overtime to keep up. 
He had several justice shop matters 
in his first year, however, and man- 
aged with biting economy to keep 
within gun-shot of his room rent, but 
that was about all. 

Finally he lost a case before a jus- 
tice and broke into the Circuit Court 
on anappeal. Fate, having weighed 
Judge Peters in the balance and 
found him wanting, assigned this 
insignificant case to hisdocket. The 
amount involved was something 
short of one hundred dollars. Truly 
it was a little thing to overturn a god. 

It was a strenuous time for Thorn, 
and he waded through more law 
books preparing for the trial of that 
hundred-dollar case than he ever 
thought necessary the night before 
an examination. Which shows that 
he was destined to make a lawyer in 
the fullness of time. 

Eventually the case- came on for 
trial. Buck turned up punctually 
with some twenty odd calf-bound 
volumes anda head full of wisdom 
aching for egress. It was purely a 
matter of law, and Buck was sure he 
was right and was loaded to prove it. 
Charity demands the hope that Judge 
Peters was suffering from indiges- 
tion. That would be an extenuating 
circumstance in considering his sub- 
sequent actions. 

Buck got started beautifully, and 


having stated the points in contro- 
versy proceeded to lay down the law 
with microscopic minuteness. For 
as much as fifteen minutes he rolled 
forth a volume of legal lore and bat- 
tered the walls of the court room 
with his big bass voice. Perhaps it 
was unnecessary, but he was a very 
new lawyer, and many an old one 
lacks the discernment to quit when 
he has said enough. In this case | 
think Buck was scarcely responsible. 
His heavily loaded brains were 
merely pouring themselves out while 
he stood by, so to speak, and manip- 
ulated the nozzle. 

“In support of which point, Your 
Honor,’’ said he, ‘‘I will read a deci- 
sion from the 185th——” 

“‘Oh, never mind all that,’’ growled 
the judge, ‘‘just state the facts of the 
case.”’ 

“But, Your Honor——”’ 
Buck. 

“T said, ‘never mind it,’ young 
man,’’ snapped Peters. 

Now Thorn had played “tackle” 
on a champion team, and was not 
trained to let people walk on him 
with impunity. 

‘If the Court please,’’ he said very 
calmly, ‘‘I think I have a right to be 
heard——’’ 

*‘Well I’ve heard you, haven’t I?’’ 
cut in Peters. ‘‘I can’t sit here all 
day and listen to you.’’ 

‘‘—--and I propose to be heard,” 
finished Buck. 

Peters regarded him with a baleful 
blue eye. Here was heresy rampant. 
If a god may not put a period to the 
loose speech of his satellites, where, 
pray, lies his authority? 

“As I remarked, Your Honor,”’ 
said Buck, ‘I have here a decision 
of our Supreme Court touching this 
point. It is found at page 64 of 
Volume 185. Judge Andrews in 
rendering the decision called atten- 
tion to x 


began 
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“‘T’ll fine you ten dollars for con- 
tempt,’ remarked His Honor, and 
Buck gaped at him in a sweet amaze- 
ment. 

Directly, the hide-bound injustice 
of it struck him, and he blazed in 
unholy wrath. 

“You have no right——’’ he be- 
gan. 

‘“‘Twenty,”’ 
Bailiff——’’ 

‘You’ ll fine me will you, you--—”’ 


said Peters. **Mr. 
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‘Your Honor,”’ he said, ‘‘I decline 
to pay.”’ 

A gasp went over the room. 

‘Mr. Bailiff,’’ drawled Peters 
nastily, ‘‘take this man into custody 
and confine him in the county jai! 
till such time as he sees fit to obey 
the orders of this Court. Case con- 
tinued to the December term. Call 
the next, Mr. Clerk.”’ 

Buck could have turned the bailiff 
wrong end up and spanked him, and 








«« «Brace up, Judge,’ he said.’’ 


“Thirty,’’ intoned Peters with a 
monotonous drawl. 

Then Barclay took Buck in hand 
and calmed him down. 

‘‘Pay it and make your peace,”’ he 


whispered. ‘‘It’s no use to kick. 
He’s a Cast-Iron God, you know.”’ 
‘I haven’t gof thirty dollars,”’ said 
Buck. 
“T’Ll lend it to you,”’ said Barclay. 
‘‘No, you won’t, thank you,’’ said 
Buck, and turned to the Court. 


he looked as if he yearned to do it, 
but he suffered himself to be led 
away and presently languished 
behind bars. Perhaps, however, he 
raved more than he _ languished. 
Barclay immediately paid the fine 
and dragged him unwillingly forth, 
or he might be there yet. Then it 
was all Barclay could do to prevent 
his waiting for Peters outside the 
courthouse, for purposes of mayhem. 

‘‘Why won’t he come down off his 
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little throne and let me at him?’ 
wailed Buck, and refused to be com- 
forted. Observing which attitude 
there were some who chose to call 
him by unpleasant names. They 
had passed through the Peters’ mill, 
and having emerged with halters 
around their necks had bolstered up 
their tottering self-respect by call- 
ing attention in no uncertain lan- 
guage to their manifest wisdom in 
not kicking against the pricks. 

If Peters thought he was entirely 
finished with Buck Thorn he was at 
liberty to think again. He had but 
just begun. There were surprising 
things to follow, and, as intimated 
above, Fate being deadly tired of 
Peters, played heavily for Buck. 

That young man, freed from his 
voluntary martyrdom and persuaded 
that he must not beat a judge of the 
Circuit Court over the judicial head, 
sought his private office and swore 
solemnly to settle this account, ‘‘so 
help him Jeremiah.’’ A young man 
humiliated is like a maiden scorned, 
and if Solomon didn’t say that, he 
neglected to say a good thing. 
Some idiot in the court-room had 
laughed as the bailiff led him away, 
and being new at this game, Buck 
winced as if acid had struck his eyes. 
This also he added to the score 
against Peters, though it rightly per- 
tained to the aforesaid idiot. 

Now it is hard to pull down a god, 
be he never so little a deity, and 
even Buck Thorn might have spent 
himself to no purpose had not Fate 
played with him. But Fate allied 
with anybody is a bad combination 
to beat, and Fate and Buck Thorn 
were invincible, impregnable and 
irresistible. It was so ordained that 
-Peters’ undoing should follow 
quickly. 


Buck took the ferry home that 
night. It was a chill November 
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evening, and at the end of the slip 
the gray fog stood like a granite 
wall. From beyond came in the 
frenzied shrieks of tugs, the anxious, 
hoarse inquiries of heavier craft, and 
at steady intervals the shattering 
siren roar of some big freighter 
ploughing calmly up river, sure in 
its ability to overmatch anything it 
might meet. 

Directly, the ferry whistle added 
its note to the calliopean medley, 
and the clumsy, snub-nosed craft 
swung into the stream. Thorn stood 
on the forward deck, interested with 
watching the ghostly dripping cur- 
tain dissolve some ten feet ahead of 
the boat and ket them through. 
Now and then he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of some other craft, a wierd 
shadow with a voice, which now was 
and then was not. It was a thick 
night. 

The river seemed abnormally 
crowded with vessels whose courses 
lay at unfortunate angles. On al! 
sides went up screams of wrath and 
bellows of defiance, as lesser craft 
encountered greater. Once the 
ferry churned slowly by the nose of 
a prancing tug, whose _ reversed 
engines protested violently and 
whose captain thrust his head from 
the wheel-house window and drew 
impressionist word pictures on the 
background of gray fog. One might 
have gathered that he disliked ferry- 
boats. But the tug was amply re- 
venged. 

Half-way across, where the fog 
hung dank and gray and impene- 
trable, a mighty voice roared out a 
tardy warning and an instant later 
the knife-edge prow of a steel 
freighter coming up under her own 
steam, caught the ferry-boat square- 
ly, just forward of the starboard pad- 
dle-box and cut through into the 
saloon. For a moment there was 
silence after the crash; then the 
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freighter backed away, the ferry 
careened unhappily, and screams 
arose to drown the roaring whistle. 

The shock landed Buck fair on 
his back, and when he got up he felt 
like a fly walking on an earthquake- 
shaken wall. Then the engines 
stopped, and the ferry-boat lay heav- 
ing heavily with the swell, while the 
fog closed down and hid her trouble 
‘rom all the world. 





dence, and for five swift minutes 
Buck had his hands full hauling life- 
preservers from under seats, and get- 
ting them over the heads of frenzied 
women. As fast as he had them so 
clad he drove them out on the open 
deck where they would have some 
chance of floating clear if the boat 
dropped from under. The vessel 
was crowded, but five minutes 
sufficed for the business. 
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««They two howled together.’’ 


It seemed to Buck Thorn a time to 
be up and doing and he made his 
dubious way back to the ladies’ 
saloon, whence issued no uncertain 
sounds. There was plenty to do. 
Personally he didn’t think the boat 
would sink under them, but that may 
have been due to his buoyant opti- 
mism more than to any sound act of 
judgment. Certainly there were 
many who displayed no such confi- 


Buck was hunting a preserver for 
himself when out of the passage 
leading to the rear saloon burst the 
figure of Judge Peters. He did not 
look like a god of any known de- 
scription. He was encased in two 
preservers and he lacked dignity in 
large quantities. His Honor was 
very badly frightened and it takes a 
real man to be frightened and still 
retain poise enough to be dignified. 
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That is two-thirds of a syllogism, 
and you may draw your own in- 
ference as to Peters. I think Buck 
might have hit him over the head 
with perfect safety. The judge was 
thinking of other things. 

‘“‘She’s sinking, she’s sinking,’’ he 
howled. ‘‘What’ll Ido now? Tell 
me what to do now.” 

Buck regarded him calmly, feeling 
much the same emotions he had felt 
for the helpless women. He had 
cause to dislike this man, but when 
a person is yellow to the lips and 
trembling with terror undisguised it 
is not a time to take revenge. At 
least Buck didn’t think so. 

“Brace up, Judge,” he said. 
“She hasn’t sunk yet and I don’t 
believe she’s going to.”’ 

The boat trembled beneath them 
and His Honor hugged the preserv- 
ers with a quick intake of breath. 
The vessel lurched a few inches with 
a slithering sidewise motion infinitely 
unsatisfying. 

“‘She’s sinking,’’ he screamed 
shrilly, and forgetting the blessed 
preservers he clutched at Buck’s 
broad shoulders and appeared about 
to climb up. Buck thereupon took 
him solidly in hand. 

‘See here, Judge,’’ he _ said, 
‘‘you’re making a holy show of your- 
self. Stop that howling,’’ and he 
shook the Cast-Iron God profanely. 

Then he took the trembling wretch 
firmly by the arm and walked him 
out to the deck like a bad baby. 
Here they encountered a deck hand 
spreading the news with both lungs 
that there was no danger, that the 
smash was above the water line, that 
they would be tied up in the slip in 
five minutes. Also, in tones which 
split the fog as an axe divides white 
pine, he advised them to ‘‘keep 
ca’m.”’ 

‘“‘Why don’t she right herself?’ 
demanded one. 
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The deck hand hesitated, looked at 
the planking under his feet as if per- 
ceiving its unusual angle for the first 
time. 

“Why,” he said, “hanged if J 
know. But there’s no danger. 
Keepca’m. We'll be tied up in five 
minutes. Cap’n says so.’’ And he 
passed on, his lungs comparing 
favorably with the sirens out of the 
fog. 

Presently the engines started at 
the sound of little bells and the boat 
forged slowly ahead. It was more 
than five minutes, and Buck had 
time to help revive one woman who 
fainted, but in the end the limp- 
ing craft swung crazily into the slip 
and her passengers fell over one an- 
other to be rid of her. Judge Peters, 
one-time god, was among the very 
first ashore. He trod upon a smal! 
boy to do it, and he took both pre- 
servers with him, staying not upon 
the order of his going. 


When Buck got home and had had 
his dinner, he lit his pipe and thought 
matters over. Directly he smiled. 
Then he thought some more and 
laughed. Then he thought some 
more and howled, whereupon Bar- 
clay, who roomed above, came down 
to know why. So Buck told him all 
that was on his mind and they two 
howled together. 

“It’s your play to spread the glad 
news,’’ said Buck. ‘‘But mind, not 
a word about the old rip being 
scared. That would wreck the 
whole show.”’ 

Next morning he besought the 
opposing counsel in the hundred- 
dollar suit, for his signature to a 
stipulation to set the case for an 
early hearing. He said he had 
reason to believe the judge would 
entertain such a motion. Opposing 
counsel, who had been through the 
Peters’ mill, didn’t think he would, 
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but was willing to stipulate if his 
young friend wished to make the 
attempt. 

So Buck advanced to Peters’ bar 
to make his motion, and the sight 
was painful. His Honor hesitated, 
fussed with the papers on his desk, 
read the stipulation several times, 
and looked all ways but at the 
smiling lawyer. He read his fate in 


six-inch type between the lines of 
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the stripping of the god, the utter 
undoing of Peters and all his works. 
Once more the insignificant hundred- 
dollar case of Saltus versus Leep 
came on for trial. Thanks to Bar- 
clay the court-room was jammed to 
the doors with expectant attorneys, 
mainly of the younger generation. 
Lawyers sat on the window ledges, 
lawyers filled the aisles, the jury-box 
and the witness-stand, and a crowd 
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‘«The court room was jammed with expectant attorneys.’’ 


that innocent document, but there 
was no escape and in the end he 
turned wearily to the clerk: 

‘*Set the case of Saltus versus Leep 
for an early date, Mr. Clerk, by 
stipulation of the parties.’’ 

Buck thanked him and went 
softly out, with a dignity which dis- 
solved into muffled howls when he 
encountered Barclay in the corridor. 

So was arranged the grand finale, 


of lawyers jostled in the corridor 
without. Judge Peters, tottering 
deity, viewed this assemblage of 
legal talent with trouble in his eye. 
He understood its meaning perfectly, 
and knew his only way of escape 
was to drop dead or resign instanter. 
Buck had him as with a diamond 
hitch, and the cinches bit into his 
little soul. 

Buck entered with his twenty odd 
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calf-bound volumes, and the case 
was called. His Honor’s gaze was 
averted as Buck advanced to the bar. 
“If the Court please,’’ he purred 
softly, ‘‘I desire to ask that the fine 
imposed some days ago be remitted. 
Perhaps I was a trifle——”’ 

‘Fine remitted,”’ said Peters, glad 
to toss a soothing sop to this young 
beast of prey. The congregated 
lawyers looked at one another and 
gasped. 

Then Buck turned to the case, 
and the real torture was on. With 
a care that was cruel he led his argu- 
ment from point to point by paths 
and often with the very words he 
had used three days before. His 


humiliation had followed upon pro- 
lixity, and he was at some pains to 
be even more prolix in his revenge. 
The ten minutes in jail rankled, and 
he desired that there be no doubt in 
Judge Peters’ mind that he was now 


being punished. He need not have 
feared. The punishment was wicked 
and the Cast-Iron God writhed like 
flesh and blood. 

‘In support of which point, Your 
Honor,’’ said Buck sweetly, ‘‘I will 
read a decision from the 185th——” 

With a last despairing effort Judge 
Peters intervened. He was very 
meek. 

‘Mr. Thorn,’’ he said with defer- 
ence, ‘‘let me assure you that this is 
all unnecessary, a waste of your time 
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as well as the time of the Court.’’ 

“If the Court please,’’ said Buck, 
and looked the judge between his 
winking eyes, ‘‘I think I have a right 
to be heard, and under the circum: 
stances, I shall insist——’’ 

‘Proceed, proceed,’’ said His 
Honor hastily, and Buck proceeded 
to the bitter, bitter end. It was a 
long process, most thoroughly com- 
pleted, and it was a very limp deity 
who gave judgment for the plaintiff 
late that afternoon. Thereupon 
Buck thanked the Court for his care- 
ful attention to the argument and 
retired to receive congratulations in 
the corridor, while older lawyers 
marveled at the success in this world 
of pure, unmitigated nerve. 

So was the Cast-Iron God over- 
turned and to this day men wonder 
how Buck Thorn did it. -I know, 
because I happen to be Barclay. 
Buck allows me to tell, now that 
Peters has been politically extin- 
guished. This last was rather a 
pity, for he had become an excellent 
judge. And itis a matter of com- 
mon knowledge how from that day 
he followed straitly in the steps of 
Moses, that great law-giver, and was 
meek to the borders of servility. 
For a time he wagged his little head 
among the clouds, wherefore heavy 
was his fall. All of which would go 
to show that a man must first be a 
man if he aspire to be much of a god. 









‘There now,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Connie Sparkles, twining a wreath of 
feathery asparagus around the head 
of a bronze Bacchus, ‘‘I think that 
looks really artistic, don’t you?’ 

She hastened to complete the ad- 
mired effect by setting a parlor lamp 
on one side of the statue and a 
potted palm on the other. 

‘Don’t you think it’s more becom- 
ing to him to have those horrid 
bunches on his head covered up?”’ 

Stevens coughed to conceal his 
mirth. ‘‘Um—err——’’ but he did 
not have to commit himself. Miss 
Connie usually asked and answered 
her own questions. 

“It’s a great improvement,”’ said 
she, ‘‘of course it is, and he’ll be 
such a fetching background for our 
tableau charades! But oh, won’t I 
be glad when it’s all over! The 
other girls promised faithfully to 
help with the decorations, and 
they’ve just left everything to me. 
Do you call that fair? I don’t. 
And if your aunt hadn’t been so dear 
as to lend us her drawing-room, and 
if it wasn’t a charity entertainment 
to buy rattles for the Poor Babies’ 
Ward, I’d give up right now and go 
home. But oh, I hope it will be a 
great success, and there won’t be any 
accidents like that one last year! 
We were almost ruined then on ac- 
count of part of Romeo’s costume 
being forgotten; the young man 
hated to wear the pink tights below 
and his dress coat above but we just 
made him do it. 
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‘This time I have gone at things 
in a business-like way, and I have all 
the properties written out on an 
ivory tablet. We’re going to use 
brass andirons and a grandfather's 
clock and oh, I don’t know how 
many things, but the axe for the 
‘Axminster Carpet’ charade isn’t 
here yet. Grace Beeks bought a 
brand new one yesterday on purpose 
and promised to send it up in plenty 
of time, but she’s so taken up with 
mental concentration lessons lately 
that she can’t remember a thing. 
We may have to omit that one, but 
I sha’n’t worry if only everything is 
all right for ‘Pot Luck.’ That’s the 
answer to my charade, but don’t you 
tell anybody. I’m to be a gypsy 
and my ‘properties’—that’s what 
they call them in the theater—are a 
pack of cards, a tambourine, a rab- 
bit’s foot and—mercy! What shall 
I do? 

She dropped the tablet abruptly 
and looked at Stevens with an ex- 
pression of open-mouthed dismay. 

“‘Why, what’s the matter?’ 
asked. 

‘‘Matter! I forgot to drive over 
this afternoon for Mrs. Dyckman’s 
great-grandmother’s heirloom soap 
kettle for my gypsy charade. She 
won't trust a servant to bring it, you 
know, and there I am with my own 
pet tableau ruined!” 

‘But surely Aunt Julia has plenty 
of pots and pans right here in the 
house,’’ suggested Stevens. 

Miss Connie moaned. 


he 
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“But I’ve told just everybody 
about that historical kettle, and I 
would not think of appearing with- 
out it. I’ve gone to the expense of 
a pretty Carmen costume all for 
nothing.”’ 

Miss Connie’s voice quivered pite- 
ously. She was barely sixteen and 
young for her years. Big tears 
brimmed over and rolled unrestrained 
down her cheeks. Stevens, who was 
tender-hearted, melted at the sight. 

“Come now, cheer up,’’ said he, 
“the performance won’t begin until 
late, and Mrs. Dyckman will trust 
her kettle to my tender mercies I 
know. I'll call a cab and have it 
here for you inside of twenty min- 
utes.”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense! You'd never go up 
there in full dress to ask the loan of 
a soap kettle.’’ 

‘‘Why not? 
it I’ll call for the axe too. 


And while I’m about 


” 


Miss Connie sat down abruptly, on 
a property milkmaid’s stool, and 
gazed up at Stevens in wonder and 
amaze. 

“I don’t care what 
you're not,’’ said she oracularly. 


Adah says, 

Now Stevens was in love with 
Adah, desperately, wildly, passion- 
ately, irrevocably in love. At least 
he had used all those adverbs in 
describing to himself, in strict confi- 
dence, his feelings toward the elder 
Miss Sparkles, and the distressing 
import of Miss Connie’s remark 
caught him suddenly in the back, 
like the unexpected bang of a door. 
Miss Adah Sparkles had criticized 
him—her known adorer—and had 
done it openly at that! But how? 
Why? He determined by hook or by 
crook to loosen Miss Connie’s tongue 
and find out. 

‘‘And don’t you think 1 am?” he 
asked with confusing unexpected- 
ness. 

‘‘Am what?”’ 
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Miss Connie was busily engaged in 
arranging a rose, Spanish fashion, 
beneath one ear, and had forgotten 
Stevens’ very presence in the intense 
interest of the act. 

“Why, what your sister said | 
was.”’ 

“But how could I think so now?” 
answered the elusive Miss Connie. 

“‘But I wonder why she thinks I’m 
lazy,’’ hazarded Stevens. 

‘“‘What an idea! Sister never ac- 
cused you of being lazy.’’ 

‘‘But you must confess that what 
she did accuse me of was just as 
bad.”’ 

“‘Now, Mr. Stevens, if you intend 
going after those things as you prom- 
ised, why don’t you start?’’ 

“‘Because I’m getting such keen 
enjoyment out of our conversation. 
Um—hah—when was it your sister 
said that clever thing about me?’’ 

Miss Connie shook her curly locks 
gypsy-fashion over her shoulders, 
and gave an approving backward 
glance into a mirror. 

“You mustn’t take it seriously like 
that,”’ said she, “‘sister only meant 
it as a nickname.”’ 

Stevens’ bewilderment increased, 
also his persistence. 

‘“‘Splendidly apropos nickname it 
is, too!’’ said he. 

Miss Connie turned on him re- 
proachfully. 

‘‘Why, you never heard it in your 
life, and you are just trying to make 
me tell you what it is, but you’ll not 
succeed if I am such a chatter-box. 
Anyhow it’s a ridiculous notion. | 
don’t think ‘Stevens the Conven- 
tional’ fits you at all. Why, what 
makes you look so queer? Oh, I've 
gone and let the cat out of the bag! 
But never mind. I heard sister say 
once she’d like you awfully if you 
weren't so stiff and proper and 
prunes and prismsy, you know.”’ 

‘““*Prunes and prismsy’? Why, 
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['m a rampant cowboy by nature, 
but I’ve been making the effort of 
my life to appear more civilized 
since I met your sister. She is so 
exquisitely correct, so dignified ——”’ 
‘‘Don’t you know that the more 
formal a girl is the more reckless 
and daring and all that sort of thing 
she wants a man to be?’’ interrupted 
Miss Connie, wiser than her years. 


On his way to Mrs. Dyckman’s, 
Roy Stevens had time to think it 
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overwhelm the universe. ‘‘Stevens 
the Conventiona!!’’ He continued 
to mutter maledictions until he found 
himself at the door of the mansion 
where dwelt the forgetful Miss 
Beeks. 

The Beeks family had lately 
acquired a fortune and a _ butler. 
Being their first butler and English, 
they regarded that individual as par- 
ticularly mighty and awe inspiring, 
and were said to peep at him over 
the balustrade and through the 


} 


«« The butler took refuge behind the dining-room door.’’ 


over. After he had possessed him- 
self of the precious kettle and 
climbed once more into his cab, he 
thought it over again. It seemed to 
him now that his case was quite 
hopeless. Miss Sparkles scorned 
him, nay despised him. ‘‘Stevens 
the Conventional!’’ Rain began to 
patter heavily against the cab win- 
dows. In his exceeding bitterness 
Stevens hoped it might spoil the 
attendance at the charades. Be- 
tween shut teeth he invoked a howl- 
ing hurricane to come forth and 


cracks of half-opened doors in fasci- 
nated fear. But he had no terrors 
for Stevens. Stevens could have 
faced the fortune itself in the hall 
to-night without a tremor. 

‘*Tell Miss Beeks I want an axe,’ 
cried he, bursting into the entry the 
moment the door opened. 

The butler looked aghast. That is, 
until he remembered that he was the 
butler. ‘“‘I beg your pardon?’’ said 
he, with his hand to his ear. 

“An axe,’’ repeated Stevens 
fiercely, ‘‘not a manicure scissors, 
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nor a darning needle, but an a-x-e 
axe. And I want it quick. Under- 
stand?’’ 

For reply the butler suddenly laid 
hands upon Stevens and tried to 
thrust him out of the door. But 
Stevens adroitly faced about on the 
threshold, holding the kettle up in 
front of him like a warrior’s shield. 

‘Hey, you!’’ he cried indignantly, 
‘‘what are you trying to do?” 

At sight of the aggressively sooty 
kettle the butler instinctively hid the 
gleam of his spotless collar behind 
four horrified fingers, and discreetly, 
and somewhat hastily, took refuge 
behind the dining-room door. 

‘You'd best go quietly,’’ came a 
deep and determined voice through 
the keyhole, ‘‘for I have my hand 
right here on the alarms. I have 
forgotten which is which, but I can 
ring both and have the police force 
and the fire department here in an 
instant.’’ 

“The fire department?’’ roared 
Stevens, ‘‘well, if they put anything 
out it will be you, you biockhead! 
{ came here after an axe. Isn't 
that plain English and _ simple 
enough?”’ 

‘‘What do you want of an axe?’ 
answered the butler. ‘‘You’re no 
wood-chopper. Get out of here, 
you lunatic!’’ 

‘‘What is it, Blodgett?’’ floated 
down softly, from over the balus- 
trade, ‘‘do I hear voices?’ 

Blodgett’s dutiful, though reluc- 
tant head appeared, tortoise-like, 
through a cautious aperture. 

“Don't be frightened, Miss 
Beeks,’’ said he; ‘“‘it’s only a crazy 
man that’s broke in and inquiring 
for an axe.”’ 

“A crazy 
Beeks. 

Stevens stepped from behind a 
screening palm. 

‘“‘T can’t imagine what ails your 


’ 


man?’ gasped Miss 
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he called up. ‘“‘It’s I—Roy 
I want that axe for ‘Ax- 


man,’’ 
Stevens. 
minster Carpet,’ you know, and—— 

“T’ve turned on the alarm and 
they'll capture him in a minute,” 
broke in Blodgett reassuringly, ‘‘but 
he’s armed with an implement and 
you might ring for the cook and 
have her summon a policeman from 
the corner while we’ re waiting.’’ 

“Oh, you’ve made a little mis- 
take, Blodgett,’’ cooed Miss Beeks, 
and a moment later she came rust- 
ling down the curved stairway carry- 
ing a sturdy axe over her delicate 
chiffon shoulder. 

Stevens left the young lady busily 
engaged in conciliating the mortally 
offended butler and once more 
emerged into the rain. He heard 
the clang of bells and saw down 
street a fire engine heading for the 
Beeks residence in response to 
Blodgett’s alarm. Up street he saw 
his cab rolling off in an opposite 
direction. ‘‘Horses afraid of the 
engines,” called back the disappear- 
ing driver. Just then a whizzing 
trolley-car shot sharply around the 
corner. Stevens made for it. A 
sudden gust of wind and rain had 
wilted his shirt front, his hat had 
fallen dejectedly over one eye, and 
he was a rakish-looking object as he 
entered the car. 

Whom should he find sitting there, 
in all her quiet, irreproachable 
elegance, but Miss Adah Spark- 
les! 

Stevens quickly overcame a tem- 
porary embarrassment, and lifted his 
hat to that astonished young lady 
with elaborate politeness and abso- 
lute sang froid. The great black pot 
on his arm swung sideways and gave 
a severe-looking old lady a smudgy 
bump on the nose. A couple of 


shop girls giggled audibly. 
‘Look at the boozy swell carrying 
around his mother’s kitchen!’’ piped 
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‘© «Mr. Stevens! what dreadful conduct!’ cried Miss Sparkles.’’ 


up the voice of a street arab from the 
back platform. 

‘““Boozy!”” Miss Adah caught the 
awful word, as Stevens slid into the 
seat beside her. That is, he meant to 
slide, but just then the car struck a 
curve in the road and he fell head- 
long instead. The axe heralded his 
approach by putting a great hole 
through the car window ahead of 
him, 

“Mr. Stevens! What dreadful 
conduct!’ cried Miss Sparkles, mov- 
ing swiftly away from him and the 
debris of broken glass. Stevens 
moved as quickly after her. He put 
a bill into the hand of the irate con- 
ductor and then attempted to ad- 
dress Miss Sparkles. But she had 
turned her face away from him and 
he could see that her delicate pink 
ear glowed with anger and embar- 
rassment. 


“Sorry to make such a display of 
myself,’’ he ventured apologetically, 
“‘but since it is all in the interests of 
charity 2 

Miss Sparkles faced him scorn- 
fully. 

“Charity? You don’t know what 
you are talking about. And how 
ridiculous you look with that absurd 
kettle! Oh, Mr. Stevens, I never 
knew before that you were a drink- 
ing man!” 

The shocked tears sprang into 
Miss Adah’s wonderful eyes. Stev- 
ens was about to deny the imputa- 
tion indignantly when it suddenly 
occurred to him that Miss Adah had 
never shed tears over the conven- 
tional Stevens. At least he had 
aroused her interest and that was 
better than the chilling indifference 
which was all, apparently, that he 
had been able to evoke hitherto. 
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“Well, what harm in a social 
glass?’’ queried he jocularly, ‘‘you 
wouldn’t think any the less of a man 
for that would you? A fellow can’t 
always be going about saying prunes 
and prisms, you know.”’ 

‘Prunes and prisms are lovely. 
I’ll never think they aren’t again,”’ 
cried Miss Sparkles impulsively, 
driven by some secret pang of con- 
science. 

She glanced furtively at Stevens’ 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
Heavens! How handsome he looked 
in his degradation! A wave of 
yearning, almost motherly, tender- 
ness swept over her. 

‘‘Mr. Stevens,’’ said she gently, 
her hand resting pityingly on his 
coat sleeve, ‘‘I can’t believe that you 
were ever in this condition before. 
I want you to realize how terrible it 
all is, if you can. Please get off this 
car at once and go home, won’t you?”’ 

Stevens was thrillingly conscious 
of the hand upon his coat sleeve, 
but he did not reply. 

**To please me?’’ 

She looked into Stevens’ eyes with 
an expression of appealing, almost 
tender, concern, and a flame of deli- 
rious joy shot through that impres- 
sionable young man from head to 
foot. He resolved to become more 
beastly intoxicated than ever. It 
was worth it. The axe and the ket- 
tle fell to the floor with a crash and 
he grasped Miss Adah’s hand with a 
fervor not altogether assumed. 

‘“‘Don’t,’’ she implored in a horri- 
fied whisper, “I beg of you don't. 
People are looking. Your conduct 
is so—so strange, so unconven- 
tional!” 

‘‘Unconventional?’’ echoed Stev- 
ens triumphantly as he made a des- 
perate but unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the young lady’s other hand. 
“Say it again, Miss Sparkles, say it 
again!” 
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“Sh! not so loud! Oh, can’t you 
understand that you are disgracing 
yourself? I insist upon it—you must 
go home to your poor, broken- 
hearted mother.’’ 

She motioned to the conductor to 
stop the car, but Stevens as quickly 
signaled him to go ahead. 

“I can’t go home to mother now,” 
said he; ‘‘what would ‘Pot Luck’ and 
‘Axminster Carpet’ do without me? 
And what would become of the rat- 
tled babies?’ 

Miss Sparkles shuddered in sudden 
comprehension. 

“You surely don’t mean to go to 
the Charity Bazaar,do you? Like— 
like that?’’ 

‘Miss Connie would refuse to go 
on with the show if I didn’t come. 
And as we get off at the next corner, 
and as our destination is doubtless 
the same, I know you will allow me 
to escort you, Miss Sparkles. It has 
all been pretense. I haven’t touched 
a drop of liquor, upon my word of 
honor!”’ 

Speechless with astonishment at 
his changed accents and manner, 
Miss Sparkles was politely ushered 
out of the car by her suddenly 
sobered escort. 

In the electric glare of a nearby 
doorway stood a bright little gypsy 
wearing a red rose in her hair. 

‘Oh, there you are, just in time, 
and you’re a perfect darling!’’ she 
shrieked as she caught sight of Stev- 
ens. ‘‘My heart just stood still for 
fear you wouldn’t come.’’ 

She swooped down upon them joy- 
ously and, seizing the axe and the 
kettle, made for the basement door. 
“Better hurry up, Adah, or you 
won’t get a seat,’’ she called back 
as she vanished with her ‘‘proper- 
ties.”’ 

The next thing Miss Sparkles 
knew she was face to face with her 
hostess, muttering some very inco- 
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herent civilities. Later 
she looked down the long 
hall and saw the once 
more immaculate Stevens 
zealously assisting her 
younger sister to arrange 
some flowers. How blind 
she had been! Stevens 
was in love with Connie, 
of course he was, had been 
all along, had made him- 
self a ridiculous moving 
wagon for Connie’s sake, 
and she had always been 
foolish enough to imagine 
him her own particular and 
abject slave. 

‘First charade! Every- 
body in their seats,’’ rang 
out Stevens’ courteous 
voice. The lights were 
turned low, soft music tin- 
kled from guitar and tam- 
bourine. Yonder on the 
little stage gypsy camp 
fires lit up the piquant 
fa¢e of Miss Connie Spar- 
kles. She was stirring the 
emptiness of a huge ‘‘pot,”’ 
and at last lifted out a 
rabbit’s foot for ‘‘luck.”’ 
From a lonely seat in the 
extreme back row of 
drawing-room chairs, 
Miss Adah watched her. 
Yes, Connie was beautiful. She was 
no longer merely a wild-eyed child 
with gawky eyes. And Connie 
would marry that adorable Stevens 
some day, and she, Adah, would 
doubtless develop into the pathetic, 
old maid sister. All unconsciously 
a great, whispering sigh welled from 
her lips. 


‘«She saw tne immaculate Stevens assisting her 


younger sister.”’ 


There was a quick, sympathetic 
movement from some one who had 
taken a neighboring chair, there in 
the darkness. A masculine arm 
stole tenderly but firmly around Miss 
Adah’s waist. Miss Adah did not 
stir. Neither did she sigh again. 
Miss Adah knew it was the arm of 
‘Stevens the Conventional!’’ 











‘What I want is a pretty girl. It’s 
looks I’m after. Of course, I might 
use one of the old girls—Clara could 
do it. But I want to get away from 
the old yellow-wigged fairy idea, if I 
can.” 

‘“‘That’s all very well; but she 
ought to be able to read her lines as 
a first consideration, and _ look 
pretty, as a second. But get the 
best looking extra women you can, 
by all means.”’ 

Waller, the stage director, and 
Brixton, the manager, were talking 
over plans for ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ which was to open 
the stock season. Rehearsals would 
begin in a week; and now, after end- 
less preliminaries, from devising a 
scene plot to securing the Mendels- 
sohn score, Waller was ready to con- 
sider the distribution of parts. He 
nervously drummed on the arm 
chair, while running over his general 
scheme with “‘the governor,’’ and he 
showed in every gesture and word 
the man of indomitable activity, 
the restless worker and studious 
thinker. 

“‘That’s all then,”’ he said. ‘“‘I’ll 
get a pretty ‘queen’ if I can; and, if 
not, there’s Clara. Another thing— 
that Miss Duncan whom I want to 
use in the quartette. I’m to meet 
her at ten, and I’ll send her ’round if 
I think she’ll suit. By the way, I’ve 
sent out notices for all the people to 
be here Monday. Good-by.” 

He hurried out, his brisk step 
belying his look of complete absorp- 
tion, as he ran over a thousand and 


one things pertaining to the ambi- 
tious production. 

He heard Miss Duncan 
After wrangling with that young 
woman, who considered that her 
position in a choir carried with it the 
privilege of being disagreeable, he 
listened to the plaint of the man 
who was to furnish ‘‘supers.’’ 

“When you want ’em to look 
pretty and sing and dance, too, 
you’ve got a tough proposition,” 
was the burden of the song. 

At his flat, Waller found several 
matters awaiting attention. The 
man from the costumers wished to 
know just how many pairs of tights 
would be needed, as the stock was 
short. The property-man came to 
receive instructions regarding the 
necessary ‘“‘props,’’ a long list of 
which had been furnished him. 
There was a telegram from the new 
leading man, stating that he could 
not arrive until Tuesday, and several 
missives with parti-colored envelopes 
from various persons theatrical. 
Likewise, a hastily scrawled note 
from the press agent requesting ‘‘a 
little advance stuff for Sunday.” 

The stage director disposed of his 
callers, sighed, thrust his fingers 
through his gray hair, and resolutely 
set to work. 

Then the telephone rang. 

“Well?” inquired Waller. 
after a pause: 

‘Yes, I need several. 


sing. 


Then, 


Send you: 
daughter to the theater at two, and 
I’ll talk to her.”’ 


“‘And,’’ he added, hanging up tne 
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receiver, ‘‘may she have the saving 
grace of beauty!’’ 


Dick Case, an easy-going attorney 
who shared Waller’s apartments, 
seldom returned for luncheon. The 
stage director hurried through his 
solitary meal, brought in by George 
—black, good-natured and indispen- 
sable—and rushed back to the theater. 

At five he returned to find Case 
contentedly dividing attention be- 
tween a cigarette and a tall glass 
filled with ice and green leaves and 
something else. 

‘‘How’s the ‘Dream’ developing ?”’ 
was the lawyer’s greeting. 

‘Fine, Dickey, fine!’’ said Waller 
with unwonted enthusiasm. ‘‘I’ve 
got what I’ve been looking for—a 
genuinely beautiful girl for the fairy 
queen. You know the trouble I’ve 
had. This is a deucedly hard thing 
to put on in stock, and details mean 
everything. The ‘governor’ natu- 
rally wants to make a showing at the 
outset, and I’m going to make it as 
creditable as I can.”’ 

‘“‘And the fairy queen?’’ 

“T’ve got her! She’s a dream, 
Dickey. I have my doubts about 
her acting. But if she can get 
through the lines, I’ll use her.’’ 

‘‘What’s her name?” 

Waller smiled. ‘‘It’s the one dis- 
cordant note,’’ he said. 

‘And it is?” 

‘“‘Schnicker—Miss Paula Schnic- 
ker. She and her fond mamma who 
brought her ‘round, are as deutsch 
as schmierkadse. But Paula is very 
good to look at.” 

“Indeed ?”’ 

‘“‘She’s coming here at four to- 
morrow—you can judge for yourself, 
if you wish.’’ 


Dick did wish. He ‘“‘happened”’ 


to be at home when a timid knock 
announced Miss Paula’s arrival. 
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‘“‘How are you?” was the stage 
director’s brisk greeting. ‘‘Comein. 
Miss Schnicker, my friend Mr. 
Case.” 

Then, with a suggestion of a smile, 
he added: ‘‘Dick, Miss Schnicker 
and I are going to run over a part, if 
you'll excuse us.”’ 

Dick stepped into the alcove. 
“Jove! She is a pretty child,” was 
his mental admission. 

For five minutes a piping feminine 
voice repeated lines read in the stage 
director’s full, round tones. 

“All right, Dick,’’ called Waller. 
‘“Now,’’ he added, as Case reap- 
peared, ‘‘will you entertain Miss 
Schnicker while I fix up this part?’’ 

Dick would, with pleasure. But 
Paula anticipated him. 

“It’s warm, ain’t it?” she began, 
with a nervous little twist, not quite 
at ease, but determined to fulfill her 
share of the conversational obliga- 
tion. 

‘Indeed it is,’’ assented Dick. ‘‘I 
wish you would take that window- 
seat; you'll find it cooler, I think.”’ 

He admired her lithe, girlish fig- 
ure as she moved rather awkwardly 
across the room. He noted the 
regular features, the blue eyes, and 
the full red lips but partially con- 
cealing the whitest of teeth, A 
breeze set in motion the reddish- 
brown hair, rolled into an exag- 
gerated pompadour. Her white 
frock and ‘‘picture’’ hat, each over- 
burdened with bows, lost on their 
dainty wearer much of the doubtful 
taste which, in a shop window, would 
have been their pronounced charac- 

teristic. 

“This zs better,’’ admitted Miss 
Schnicker, adjusting her skirt with 
conscious care, and perking her head 
at an angle of affectation. 

“I am = gilad,’’ declared Dick 
politely. ‘‘Mr. Waller and I are 
particularly proud of that window- 
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seat. We can sit there and see what 
our neighbors are doing.” 

There was a pause. Dick groped 
about for a theme more diverting 
than window-seats. 

“It’s been awful warm for two 
days, ain’t it?’’ Miss Schnicker 
finally volunteered. 

Dick gracefully admitted that it 
had. He detected a smile on Wal- 
ler’s face; and it was disconcerting. 

‘‘Where do you live, Miss Schnic- 
ker?’ he asked, conscious that his 
own effort was hardly a model of 
brilliancy. 

‘On Sixteenth Street. It’s cooler 
out there than here. My! Last 
night was hot, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,’’ said Dick, discouraged. 
“Extremely.’’ Then, with ques- 
tionable humor, he added: ‘‘And I 
fear it may be warm to-night, and 
perhaps most of the summer.” 

‘*Probably it will,’’ assented Miss 
Schnicker cheerfully. 


But Waller, despite his enjoyment 
of Dick’s discomfiture, had work to 
do. 

“‘Here’s the part,”’ 


he broke in 
abruptly. ‘‘Be ready to go through 
with it Saturday, please; and I may 
let you keep it. Good-by.” 

**She’ll never do in the world,”’ he 
groaned, when the girl had left. 
‘‘She’s hopeless!”’ 

‘‘She’s a brilliant conversational- 
ist,” remarked Dick dryly. 

‘‘Hasn’t an idea in her head.”’ 

‘“‘Her ‘ain’t’s’ grate worse than 
her name.’’ 

“I agree with you. 
beautiful, isn’t she?’’ 

‘Radiant!’ said Dick honestly. 
“And a close observer of the 
weather,”’ he added. 


But she’s 


“I’ve had a caller,’’ said Dick, 
Saturday afternoon, as Waller ap- 
peared. 

‘*So?’’ was the disgruntled reply. 
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The stage director jerked off his coat 
and viciously seized the evening 
paper. 

“Yes,’’ resumed Dick undismayed. 
‘“‘A visit from Frau Schnicker. She 
came over to weep for my special 
benefit.’’ 

*‘Oh, the girl’s mother,’’ said Wal- 
ler wearily. ‘“‘I couldn’t use her— 
the girl, I mean. She came to-day 
and went through the few lines I 
left in the part without the slightest 
idea what they meant. I told 
her——’’ 

“Yes, 1 know. Mamma furnished 
full details, thank you. Paula has 
been to an ‘elocutionary’ school; and 
she can speak pieces so nice. And 
she played once in a St. Mary’s play, 
whatever that is. And she thought, 
with reason, that she might learn to 
act yet—or already—I’ve forgotten 
which. Moreover, Paula has so 
hard her part studied and knows it 
all by heart; and now she is told she 
can’t have it already.’’ 

“And I’ve got to use that infernal 
wig, after all,’’ fumed Waller. 

“‘As I was saying,’’ Dick continued 
serenely, ‘‘mamma informed me that 
Paula is broken-hearted, and, after 
shedding a few tears by way of em- 
phasis, she wondered if Paula 
couldn't have the part back.’’ 

“Well, she can’t,’’ snapped Wal- 
ler. ‘‘The girl’s a fool!’’ 

“So I took the liberty of telling 
mamma—that she couldn’t have the 
part back, I mean.”’ 


At breakfast the next morning, 
Dick evidently had something on his 
mind. 

“Say, old man,’’ he began finally, 
“I want to talk some more about 
Paula.”’ 

‘Well?’ 

“Is she really hopeless? I don’t 
mean as far as the ‘Dream’ is con- 
cerned,’ he added hastily, ‘‘but 
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what I mean is, could a girl with 
beauty and nothing else be made 
into a capable actress?’’ 
“‘No,”’ said Waller 
Then, after a pause: 
“It’s like this. I honestly don’t 
believe she could under any circum- 
stances. Paula hasn’t average intel- 
ligence. She’s had only a meager 
education. But it’s a question of 
receptivity rather than knowledge. 


promptly. 
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‘“‘Bob,’”’ said Dick impulsively, 
‘with due regard to your judgment, 
I think that girl could be fitted for 
the stage.”’ 

Waller’s eyebrows raised skepti- 
cally. Dick continued: 

‘I don’t believe it’s fair to judge 
people before they’ve been given a 
chance. She’s only a child. How 
do you know she’s a fool simply 
because she can’t understand Shake- 


‘«¢Jt’s warm, ain’t it?’ she began.’’ 


She might,’’ he 


stupid. 
mused, ‘‘become an imgenue in time. 
I know several who have more beauty 


She’s 


than brains. But she’d never rise 
above that—and probably never as 
high. She’d never be an actress in 
the true sense of the word. Are you 
satisfied ?’’ 

“No.” 

“Well?” 

‘IT have a theory, Bob.”’ 


‘You frequently have. Well?’ 


speare—and shows a penchant for 
the weather? You can’t! She's 
lived in her little Dutch home al! 
her life. Hasn’t hada chance. A 
person can’t be receptive unless 
there’s something to receive. One 
can’t have temperament on tap at 
the age of seventeen. It’srot! With 
proper training, that girl could be- 
come a capable actress!’ 

‘Could she?’’ asked Waller, highly 
amused. ‘‘Why not make her one?” 
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“I’m going to,” was Dick’s calm 
reply. 

‘What!’ 

“I say, I’m going to. Why 
shouldn’t I? I can afford it. Why 
not send her away and educate her 
and some day give the world an 
actress and a 

“Dickey, you’re crazy! If you 
think a year or two at a dramatic 
school will make a Bernhardt out of 
a simpleton, you’re——”’ 

‘‘That’s just it, Bob,” Dick broke 
in. ‘‘She couldn’t be transformed in 
amoment. But she’s young enough 
to lack at present every essential in 
the world, except beauty, and still 
be developed. Give her an educa- 
tion—even a superficial one—and 
she’d be ready to grow an artistic 
side. It can be done, Bobby.”’ 

‘“‘At the cost of experience, and a 
barrel of money. Start a fund for 
tired-out stage directors, Dickey, but 


don’t tear your money up!”’ 

‘I’m going to show you, Bob, my 
boy, that you’re ideas aren’t worth a 
continental whoop.”’ 


‘‘Dickey,’’ said Waller affection- 
ately, ‘‘you’re a precious old chap. 
But you're a fool, Dickey!’’ 

Then he hurried to the theater. 

Courage of convictions was ever a 
characteristic of Richard Case, Esq. 
There was no need of going to the 
office Sunday—a rule not applying 
to things theatrical—so he devoted 
the forenoon to working out his plan; 
the afternoon to its execution. 

He was late to dinner. 

‘It’s arranged, Bob,”’ 
nounced as he appeared. 

‘‘What is?’’ asked Waller absent- 
mindedly. 

‘Miss Paula Schnicker’s meta- 
morphosis.”’ 

‘‘Are you serious about that vis- 
ionary plan of yours?’’ 

‘Exactly. I’ve just come from 
the humble Schnicker cot, where I 


he an- 
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unfolded the vision in question. It 
took legal skill to explain it so that 
the Schnicker intellect could digest 
it, and I had some trouble convinc- 
ing mamma that my intentions were 
strictly honorable. But it’s settled. 
Miss Paula Schnicker will be a pupil 
at the Misses Bartbrook’s School for 
Young Ladies.’’ 

“You show more enthusiasm over 
spending your money on something 
you'll never get returns on, than——”’ 

“Returns? Don’t you think I'd 
get my money’s worth if I presented 
the world with a brand new come- 
dienne of my own discovery—and 
partial manufacture?’ 

“Bosh!” said Waller. 

Preparations for Paula’s second 
birth were soon in progress. Finally, 
one September morning, Dick and a 
pink-cheeked fraulein were ushered 
into the imposing presence of the 
elder Miss Bartbrook. 

Half an hour later, Dick sat with a 
friend in a café, and said: ‘‘Jack, I 
want you to drink to the success of a 
new venture of mine.’’ 

“With pleasure. Business deal ?— 
or some unheard-of gold mine you 
expect to develop?’’ 

“‘That’s it,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Pros’t!” 

Miss Paula Schnicker’s first year 
at the Misses Bartbrook’s super- 
proper school passed happily. Trans- 
plantation from a German garden to 
a metropolitan hothouse—a horticul- 
tural experiment not always advis- 
able—bade fair in this instance to be 
successful. 

Paula’s arrival at school was not a 
turning-point in her career, it was a 
fresh start from a point which she 
never would have reached, or 
sighted, had her logical life’s course 
been uninterrupted. Blessed with 
self-consciousness and vanity, she 
set about emulating qualities ad- 
mired in those with whom she came 
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into contact. Subtle suggestions 
bestowed by those paid for that pur- 
pose were not wasted. 

But at Christmas time, Dick was 
dissatisfied. His enthusiasm had 
led him to expect a total transfor- 
mation. Aside from the fact that 
the swollen pompadour had 
been reduced to normal, and 
the coral ear rings had been 
extracted, no material change 
was discernible. 

As Waller had moved away, 
Dick was relieved of the pos- 
sible embarrassment of ac- 
knowledging disappointment. 
But in reality elements were 
working industriously to bring 
about vital changes. Paula’s 
letters began to give evidence 
of the fact. Salmon envelopes 
and lavender ink were no 
longer favored. Soon she 
ceased to take her pen in hand. 
Her writing gradually lost its 
cholera morbic formation. 
Even while reports arrived of 
commendable progress in 
French and German, her early 
knowledge of the latter lan- 
guage became less apparent 
in her use of English. More- 
over, she persisted in her de- 
termination to become an 
actress. Dick had a theory 
to prove; and he was glad to 
receive frequent reminders 
that Paula would not lose 
sight of his ultimate purpose. 

Home she came in June, 
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thusiastically, ‘‘will put her in splen- 
did shape. Then a year abroad, 
and she’ll be ready for dramatic 
school. Jove, she’s improved!’’ 
The problem, what to do with her 
that summer, was solved by Paula 
herself. She announced that she 
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her beauty enhanced tenfold 
by essentials of carriage, man- 
ner and dress which train- 
ing can supply. Paula was graceful; 
her affectation was gone—or going. 
She had ‘‘style.’’ To Dick’s delighted 
eyes her fout-ensemble was an eloquent 
testimonial to the admirable methods 
of the Misses Bartbrook. 

“Another year,” he figured en- 


«« Starting on a twelve months’ trip abroad.’’ 


had accepted invitations to visit 
school friends in Chicago; and Uncle 
Dick—the soubriquet was his sug- 
gestion—cordially endorsed the idea. 

Fall approached. By deductive 
reasoning Dick discovered that 
preparations for a return to a School 
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for Young Ladies are not inexpen- 
sive. But cheerfully he sent sundry 
checks to milliners and dressmakers 
whom he now found among his regu- 
lar correspondents. 

Reports of Paula’s second year 
indicated continued progress. When, 
one warm spring morning, Dick bade 
farewell to Miss Paula Schnicker, 
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a dear you are, Uncle Dick!’ 

She kissed him. She had several 
times previously. ‘‘Uncle Dick’’ 
had registered no violent objections. 

Delightful letters of experiences 
in Europe were but partial recom- 
pense for the impatience with which 
Dick awaited her return. Not only 
was he anxious for her to begin her 


‘« He knew what the letter would say.”’ 


starting on a twelve months’ trip 
abroad under the chaperonage of a 
teacher, he parted on the pier with 
as charming a miss of nineteen as 


ever looked deliciously cool in a 
perforated shirtwaist. 

“I feel guilty not settling down 
to my dramatic studies at once,”’ 
she declared, ‘‘instead of start- 


ing off ona pleasure jaunt. What 


work—the first real tests of her 
capabilities—but he was conscious 
of a desire to see her again, to have 
her—well, at least not as far away as 
the Riviera. 


Another spring found Dick slightly 
gray, a trifle stout, a good-looking 
bachelor withal, and anxious for 
Paula’s return. 
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‘Remember she’s a_ protégée— 
nothing more,’’ he had occasion to 
remind himself. ‘‘Don’t get absurd 
notions into your head!”’ 

One Saturday afternoon George 
the Faithful appeared with a letter. 
Dick recognized the plump envelope, 
ind acknowledged the missive by 
smiling at a large photograph on the 
wall. He knew what the letter 
vould say. He foresaw the chatty 
iccount of the trip to Naples, lead- 
ing to the announcement of home- 
coming. He knew she would be 
impatient to return. 

He opened the letter to verify his 
prognostications. This is what he 
read: 

‘I’ve news for you, Uncle Dick, a 
great big piece of news. And you're 
going to know it before anyone else! 
What do you think? You zever can 
guess! No, I haven’t been married 
—it isn’t——”’ 

“Uncle Dick’’ breathed a sigh of 
relief as he read this prompt denial 
of the theory which he immediately 
had formed. Anything but that! 

“It isn’t quite that. Turn over 
the page, and I'll tell you.”’ 

With amused indifference, Dick 
turned the page. The top line was: 

“I’m going to be married ten days 
from to-gay. There!’ 

“Uncle Dick’ gasped. He 
mopped his brow. He read the line 
again. He glanced at the date, and 
found that “zs was Paula’s wedding 
day! Finally he continued reading: 

“Yes, Uncle Dick, I’m to be Mrs. 
Frederick Burton on the day we sail 
for home. And my husband-to-be, 
who is the only husband-to-be in all 
the world, is a brother of Josephine 
Burton whom I visited in Chicago. 
Fred asked me to marry him, oh, 
ages ago! And I couldn’t and 
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wouldn’t. Then he came over here 
and asked me again, and, of course, 
I said I wouldn’t. And now we're go- 
ing to be married. Isn’t it scrump- 
tious? You won't really mind, will 
you, Uncle Dick? Getting married is 
ever so much more important than 
going on the stage, isn’t it? Oh! if 
you only knew how happy we are 
going to be,” etc., etc., for several 
closely-written pages, devoted to the 
phenomenal virtues of Mr. Frederick 
Burton and the unparalleled happi- 
ness of the future Mrs. Burton. 

For some time Dick stared at the 
portrait on the wall. He was keenly 
disappointed. There was another 


feeling equally unpleasant—a_hol- 
all-goneness. 


lowness, an What 


was it? 


‘“‘I don’t know anyone I could be 
half so glad to see again, Dickey. 
It’s a genuine treat.”’ 

Waller and Dick were on opposite 
sides of a small table, making up for 
a seven-year separation, with the 
assistance of some bottles and 
siphons. 

“‘And, by the way,’’ asked the 
stage director, after many reminis- 
cences had bridged the lapse of 
years, ‘‘whatever became of that 
protégée of yours, that Miss— 
Schnicker, wasn’t it? I don’t recall 
having met an _ actress of that 
euphonic name. Or did she change 
it?”’ 

Dick looked uncomfortable. 

‘Honestly, Dickey,’’ continued 
Waller mercilessly, ‘‘did Miss 
Schnicker ever reach the point 
where she could interpret human 
emotions?”’ 

“She did,’’ declared Dick posi- 
tively. ‘‘She certainly did! What 
are you going to drink, Bob?’”’ 
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BY MARY E. FITZGERALD 


On Board Steamer Bactrian, 
Near Ireland, July 3d, 1899. 
My dear Bertha:—Did I once say 
that I envied people who could 
spend months on the ocean? That a 
sailor’s life was the life for me, 
etc.? Well, I say now, impres- 
sively, that crossing a bridge will 
quite satisfy me hereafter. I have 
been a mummy, absolutely a mum- 
my, swathed in blankets, stretched 
out in a steamer chair, so dead to 
the world that my shoes half-laced 
exhibited boldly to the passing 
crowd caused me no shame what- 
ever. A volume couldn't tell more 
than that; now could it? 
Jennie spasmodically felt that she 


was wasting opportunities, so she 
tried to go about among the people, 


but she always repented—not in 
sackcloth and ashes, though; worse / 
My dear, after nine days at sea, I 
am going to give you a piece of ad- 
vice, fortified by Longfellow’s. It 
is this: ‘‘To stay at home is best.”’ 
If I had known as much as I do now, 
my foot would be on my native 
heath, or any old heath; and the 
sealskin coat I sacrificed for this 
awful trip would be now resting in 
my trunk. I don’t want to discour- 
age you, but here are facts written 
on the spot. 

There are four of us in a room. 
Don’t mention sardines, the horrid 
things! I have feasted on them un- 
til I dread the name! And besides, 
sardines haven’t any wearing ap- 
parel. I put my shoes under my 
pillow at night to be sure to have 
them in the morning. I learned to 
do that after one of my room-mates, 
the first to arise, put on mine and 


left me with hers, which were two 
sizes too small. I had to stay in bed 
until the stewardess hunted her up, 
which was no easy task, and relieved 
her before the whole passenger list; 
but she didn’t care. Fancy such a 
state as that implies! The girls in 
the room opposite barricade the door 
against each other and complain to 
the captain. Isn’t that terrible? 
They look rather nice, individually, 
too. 

If it were not for Alice Elton, one 
of our four, we would know nothing 
whatever of the life on the boat. 
After her evening sessions with 
various young men, she comes in 
ready to unload to the three eager 
listeners hanging over their berths; 
we have a sort of modern ‘Reading 
of Homer”’ with the end of a steamer 
trunk as the reading bench. She 
found out that there was a ‘‘way-up”’ 
Englishman on board, but whether 
Mr. Littell or Mr. Royers was the 
man, no one knew. On general 
principles, however, the girls are 
equally attentive to both. 

If it’s Mr. Littell, they are wel- 
come to him for all of me, for a more 
aggressive, self-opinionated, arrogant 
man I never met. Even the way he 
tilts his chin makes me bristle. As 
the boat was reeling in an absolutely 
disgraceful fashion one day, I 
slipped. I caught hold of Jennie as 
I was sliding down and we clinched, 
rolling backward and _ forward, 
neither of us able to extricate herself 
from the impassioned embrace of the 
other; every one who was well 
enough was laughing; no one able 
to help us until Mr. Littell took the 
plunge, induced us to let go of each 
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other, and escorted us to our steamer 
chairs, one by one. It was very 
funny, I'll admit; even Mr. Littell, 
who is English, remember, laughed 
immoderately. The girl who took 
my shoes says she never in the world 
saw anything so funny. I felt like 
telling her she didn’t see herself 
being held up by a stewardess and 
her shoes taken from her; but I 
didn’t. I remembered the barri- 
caded door in time. 

Since this event, Mr. Littell makes 
my frugal meals, which I always 
take on deck, a worse misery. Miss 
Force, who is boisterously and 
aggressively well, has her steamer 
chair on my right. Mr. Littell eats 
at second table, not wanting to be 
hurried, you know; so takes it upon 
himself to entertain me during her 
absence. He has a young cub of a 
nephew, whose chief remark is a 
wish that England and America 
would go to war, so England could 
‘show us’’; and ‘‘Uncle Jack’’ laughs 
and thinks the lad funny. Goodness 
knws he’s funny enough, with his 
horrid little Eton jacket and coarse 
shoes, if he never said a word. I 
have been too ill to talk at all, but I 
wish that they would stay away from 
me, now that I am feeling better, or 
I shall have to tell them a few things. 

If ‘Uncle Jack”’ just did things and 
kept still, I would rather like him, 
too, because he is certainly good to 
look at. There is a queer little old 
French woman on board, to whom 
no one seems to pay any attention, 
and at whose appearance every one 
who is well enough smiles. She was 
trying to promenade in a high wind 
one day and not getting much pleas- 
ure out of it, when ‘Uncle Jack’’ 
went to her assistance and took her 
around until she was tired. Then he 
arranged her chair and tucked her 
rug around her as gallantly as if she 
was the belle of the boat. 
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Speaking of belles, I think our 
little Alice Elton has everything her 
own way. She says she wouldn’t 
have, if I were well. She has more 
than a strain of Irish blood, however. 

But to resume. Mr. Littell told 
Jennie he thought the little old lady 
a most pathetic figure; since then, 
whenever Jennie is able to move, she 
heads for the little old lady and 
comes back full of information and 
full of praises for Mr. Littell. But 
with me it is a sort of Dr. Fell feel- 
ing—‘‘the reason why I cannot tell’’; 
but he makes me ‘‘want to fight,’’ as 
my small brother says of one of his 
chums. S 

Dear me, how much space I have 
given that man! But, really, every 
one talks about him so much, and as 
he is the only man to whom I have 
spoken, it was to tell about him or 
no one, and I know better than to 
write you a letter with no gossip 
in it. 

Here’s Ireland! The dear old 
Emerald Isle! Life is beginning to 
look brighter. Perhaps you would 
better begin to save that money. 
Some girls enjoy an ocean trip. 
Alice had a ‘‘lovely’’ time, she says. 
Our stateroom is full of souvenirs 
bestowed by admiring Harvard boys 
—matches, cigarettes, etc. 

With love for you, 
Elizabeth. 
* * . * * x 
London, July 15th. 

My dear Bertha:—Is a hammock a 
dream? Does any one really have a 
dressing sacque as a part of her 
wardrobe? Is there such a thing as 
rest? I don’t believe any of these 
heavenly things exist any more. I 
think I must have been condemned 
to hard labor for three months. But 
won't I enjoy this trip after I get 
home! 

We went to Chester and lodged at 
the Hop Pole Inn near the clock. 
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We walked. around the city wall 
before the lazy English were up. 
We saw the River Dee and Curzon 
Park and all the rest of it in the 
lovely early English morning. Then 
we had breakfast at Bolland’s. You 
never heard of Bolland? Ignorant 
creature! No more did I until that 
morning; but the pictures of royal 
wedding cakes on the walls told us 
we were on consecrated ground. 
Such a small room to hold so much 
glory. Just think! They make cakes 
for the queen, no less; but they also 
serve delicious buttered toast, straw- 
berries that must have called forth 
Sydney Smith’s (was it Sydney 
Smith, by the way?) ‘‘Doubtless the 
Lord could make a better berry, but 
doubtless he never did’’; and cream 
as well as hot milk with the coffee. 
You would understand why I tell 
these unimportant facts if you had 
had the breakfasts we have had for 
the last two weeks. 

We went to Gladstone’s residence, 
a few miles outside of Chester, and 
sat under the magnificent trees, and 
I couldn’t feel any more enthusiasm 
than if I was in Lincoln Park; only 
the fields of red poppies and the 
rabbits scurrying about seemed 
strange. ‘ 

We visited the village and dawdled 
about so long buying pictures of the 
whole Gladstone family that we had 
to run for the train. Running isn’t 
much in my line, but I sprinted 
along not very far behind the others, 
my hat on my ear, my waist and 
skirt divorced, my shoe strings 
nearly tripping me up. We reached 
the train on the wrong side just as it 
was about to pull out. The tracks 
were depressed (I should think they 
would be), and as there was no time 
to run to the crossing, Jennie and 
Miss Force jumped down the four or 
five feet like acrobats, and I, protest- 
ing loudly that I couldn’t jump, 
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followed in desperation. Some one 
hauled the girls up on the other side, 
some one jumped down and rescued 
my several small belongings, which 
were scattered all over the track, and 
some one boosted meup. As I flung 
myself into the doors of the com- 
partment, the pictures of the digni- 
fied Gladstone family came flying 
through the window. 

It was some time before we had 
repaired damages and recovered our 
breath. Jennie, as usual, began the 
conversation. 

““My goodness, but you were a 
sight, Elizabeth! I never knew 
before how much your good looks 
depended upon your good clothes. 
It’s lucky for you the Lord gave you 
such excellent taste, or you wouldn’t 
get the attention you do. And 
wasn’t it fortunate we met ‘Uncle 
Jack?’ The train would have pulled 
out if it hadn’t been for him.”’ 

Yes, it was ‘‘Uncle Jack’’ who had 
thrown me into the car like a bale of 
goods. Well, of course, I don’t 
care, but under the circumstances 
considering Jennie’s remark anc 
everything, I would really have pre- 
ferred that a porter should have been 
our good angel. 

Miss Force then said, ‘I wonder if 
that well-groomed girl”’ (isn’t that a 
horrid expression?) ‘‘was his sister.’’ 

I had boasted to him that Ameri- 
cans knew how to dress and had said 
that English women were famous for 
their dowdiness. Yes, I know it 
wasn’t ladylike and all that, so spare 
your reproaches; but I said it. And 
here we were, furnishing living 
examples of the truth of my state- 
ments. Bad as I looked, the others 
looked worse; they say they didn’t; 
but I saw them. 

Well, this letter is filled with 
accounts of ‘‘Uncle Jack’’ instead of 
my travels. I’m like poor Mr. Dick, 
with his head of Charles the First. 









But I will try next time to keep 
‘Uncle Jack’’ out. I hope I’ll never 
see him again, and with that pious 
wish, I'll close. I'll tell you about 
London in my next. 

With love, 

Elizabeth. 
* * ** * * * 

London, July 17th. 

My dear Bertha:—I wrote two 
days ago, but didn’t finish with 
London. We ride about on the tops 
of busses and get on intimate terms 
with the bus drivers and talk to all 
the policemen, just to hear them say, 
‘Three minutes’ walk, Miss; you 
cawn’t miss it.’’ Wherever we are, 
we are always three minutes’ walk 
from where we want to go; isn’t that 
funny? For the things and places 
we saw, read the guide-book I’ll 
lend you when we get home. 

After traveling about all day yes- 
terday, we concluded to go to the 
theater in the evening, without going 
to our “‘lodgings’’ to dress. We 
removed as much of the grime as our 
handkerchiefs would hold and con- 
cluded since the pit at two-and-six 
was our destination, that we would 
do, sailor hat, shirt waist and all. 

We saw a line of people about a 
block long standing in a sort of 
paved alley and we joined the pro- 
cession. Street singers went up and 
down collecting pennies; jokes in 
Cockney accent were bandied; some 
remarks made about ‘American 
loidies’’ (complimentary, I am 
pleased to say); a policeman went 
up and down the line. Every one 
was good-humored, and it was all 
‘“‘so English, you know,’’ that we 
forgot how tired the Tower had 
made us. The seats were not re- 
served, but every one had to keep in 
line and there was little crowding. 
By good luck we got a seat near the 
front. Anything offering more of a 
contrast to American theaters cannot 
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be imagined. If half of one of our 
parquets was occupied by ladies with 
bare shoulders and arms and the 
other half by men who kept their 
hats on between acts, you would see 
a London theater. The last row of 
full-dress people and the first row of 
the two-and-six people have about 
the usual amount of space—no more 
—between them. 

The seats in our section seemed to 
be on a level and we had to do con- 
siderable maneuvering to get a 
glimpse of the stage. Jennie’s face, 
which had an anxious, hunted sort of 
look, as she twisted and bent and 
raised her head, suddenly became 
luminous. Following her glance I 
saw ‘“‘Uncle Jack,’’ accompanied by 
one of the handsomest women in the 
theater. It was all I could do to 
keep Jennie from hailing them. She 
is a very nice girl, but she really has 
no idea of propriety. I think in her 
efforts to keep her eye on them she 
really lost half of the play; and if I 
were to die for not knowing, I could 
never tell what the last act was 
about, because I was so occupied 
trying to plan something to circum- 
vent Jennie, if she displayed any 
undue anxiety to present herself to 
“Uncle Jack.’’ If it were not for 
her devotion to Harry, I would sus- 
pect her of having a tenderness for 
the Englishman. 

By rushing ahead, I managed to 
get her out, although she cast many 
a lingering look behind. But, alas! 
the gods frowned on my plan. 
Jennie discovered she had lost a 
parcel—it contained a shilling hand- 
kerchief, I believe—and back I had 
to go with her to look it up. We 
were just in time to be seen by 
“Uncle Jack,’’ who came to the 
dividing line and absolutely seemed 
glad to see us. He introduced us to 
his companion, who said she had 
heard of us (I wondered what she 
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had heard), and she invited us to 
dine with her at the Cecil the next 
day. Before Jennie could say any- 
thing, I declined, saying decisively 
it would be impossible, as we were 
leaving the next day. Jennie 
gasped, but we, or rather 7, made 
our adieux so hastily that there was 
no chance for any further discussion. 

I knew I was in for a lecture, for 
Jennie does love ‘‘society, ’igh soci- 
ety,’’ and I got it. It ended with, 
‘‘Whatever in the world makes you 
act as you do to Mr. Littell. I’m 
sure he is one of the finest gentle- 
men I ever met; much nicer in every 
way than that Mr. Edwards you are 
so enthusiastic about.” 

I said I hated ‘‘nice men’’ and we 
had an icy barrier between us for an 
hour or more. But truly it is not 
human nature to like people who 
always see us at a disadvantage, now 
is it? And that is how he always 
sees me. He plucked Jennie and 
me apart when everybody on board 
was laughing at us; he saw me run- 
ning, all coming to pieces, and I am 
not a graceful runner; and then in 
the rabble at the theater, and I know 
my face was dirty. I was afraid to 
look when I got home. 

Well, the head of Charles the First 
has crept in again. Forgive me. 

We leave for Paris to-night. I 
love London. 


Affectionately, 
Elizabeth. 
. * * * . * 


Paris, July 25th. 
My dear Bertha:—I might as well 
plunge in and tell the worst at once. 
I thought I was in Chicago and at- 
tempted to cross the street under 
the horses’ feet. One kicked my 


heel and that was the last I can 
remember. 


They tell me I am 
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liable to a fine for obstructing traffic. 
That’s the kind of a country this is! 
Give me America, even if it is ‘‘the 
home of the knave and the land of 
the spree,”’ as one of Alice’s wicked 
Harvard students said. 

Well, I fainted, as I said, and 
Jennie, who knows but one French 
word, combien, and who had prided 
herself upon the wonders she had 
performed by its persistent use, was 
at a standstill. She says it fits into 
everything but a street accident, but 
she has relented and says now her 
excitement may have caused her to 
mispronounce it, which is a great 
joke. 

Well, ‘‘Uncle Jack’’ turned up (I 
know just how you are looking) and 
took us both to Madam Heliote’s. 
She is the odd little French woman 
we met on the boat. His sister is 
staying here perfecting herself in 
French and is charming. That’s all, 
except—— 

Well, I suppose like murder, it 
will out, but I hate awfully to tell 
you Bertha, after all I’ve said. Let 
it be a warning to you, however, 
never run any one down. J’m not 
going back to America. I’m going to 
keep “‘Uncle Jack’’ on hand in case 
of emergencies. You must come 
and spend next summer with the 
‘‘way-up Englishman’’ and me and 
be reconciled to having a series of 
letters full to the brim with the head 
of Charles the First, for he really is 
the dearest—(not Charles the First, 
but ‘‘Uncle Jack,’’ you know). 
There! I’m getting silly; but you 
know what Mrs. Malaprop says: 
“It’s best to begin with a little 
aversion.”’ 

I’m too tired to write more. 

Lovingly, 
Elizabeth. 
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By Frederic 


Before leaving for the city, Faunce 
brought his brother up from the 
camp and introduced him to the 
people of Tanner’s Inn, and by the 
next afternoon we had all decided 
that Faunce’s brother was a good 
fellow. He was a long, limp body, 
with a boyish face and harmless blue 
eyes; and yet a way he had of seem- 
ing to be secretly delighted with 
whatever was going on, gave him a 
mild air of mystery that made me 
curious as to what was really under 
the man’s surface. I had a good 
chance to study the question, for he 
soon developed his brother’s habit 
of giving most of his time to us, and 
depending on his own camp only 
for bed and board. 

On a Wednesday noon all the men 
sat on the veranda in a hungry row, 
waiting for lunch, with an unspoken 
sense that lunch was like a train, and 
might arrive earlier than usual to 
give us a pleasant surprise. There 
came a patter on the boards and 
little Mrs. Basset sped by. We all 
looked up at her face, and then very 
quickly away again, so as to give 
each other the idea that we had not 
looked at all. But we had had 
plenty of time to see a look which is 
never found except in the eyes of a 
woman who is going upstairs to cry 
in her room. Faunce’s lean jaws 
came together with a noisy crunch, 
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and he stared at us, each in turn. 

‘What the deuce ?’’ he be- 
gan. 

‘Oh, it’s only the old story,”’ said 
Brent viciously. ‘‘That old harridan 
of a Gregg’s been at it again, that’s 
all. I wish she’d let Mrs. Basset 
alone, though. And I wish she had 
a husband ora brother orason whose 
head I could punch. It would do me 
a lot of good, I know it would. It 
would make me a well man.”’ 

Brent was an invalid, and was 
always thinking up violent things 
that would make him a ‘‘well man."’ 

‘And who is Mrs. Gregg?’’ asked 
Faunce. But the question froze us 
all into silence. The subject seemed 
beyond our powers. After a grim 
interval, though, Brent set out val- 
iantly to explain. 

‘‘Mrs. Gregg,’’ he began, “‘is a 
lady whose business (in the winter, 
of course) is to teach people how to 
play whist. And none of your com- 
mon, ordinary, garden whist, mind 
you; but a brand-new kind called the 
‘Evanston Game.’ She has a book 
that’s loaded with it, written by a 
chap named Evanston, who made up 
the whole thing. And some day 
when there’s nobody around to pro- 
tect you, she’ll take you off into a 
corner and explain it.” 

‘‘And she’s been explaining it to 
Mrs. Basset?” Faunce asked. He 
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seemed to take a great silent joy in 
Brent's remarks, 

“Oh, no; that’s another thing 
altogether. She works it this way: 
She decoys you into a game as her 
own partner; plays the thing to the 
bitter end in deadly silence; and 
then tells you all the things you 
have done which you ought not to 
have done, and all the things you have 
left undone which you ought to 
have done; and she points out that 
there is no health in you—which 
there certainly isn’t after such a 
bolus.” 

“Oh,”’ said Faunce, very much 
enlightened. And he puffed his 
lean cheroot—being himself the very 
image of a cheroot—in incommuni- 
cable delight. 

“Wou.d you mind,” he said, after 
a long pause, “‘if I asked you to 
present me to Mrs. Gregg?”’ 

‘*Mind!’’ Brent cried; and rose 
like a rocket. The idea of anyone’s 
making such a request was vastly 
stimulating. As the two made their 
way down the veranda I hovered 
behind. I was unwilling to take the 
full brunt of the peril, yet unwilling 
also to miss the play. In a moment 
the trick had been done. Faunce 
had been brought up, introduced and 
deserted, all in a twinkling. I still 
hovered safely on the horizon. 

Faunce looked curiously at the 
small lumpy creature, who seemed 
always swollen with the sense of her 
own vast acquaintance with the most 
important subject of human knowl- 
edge. He appeared, at first, to won- 
der what to say, though not embar- 
rassed in the least. Then he 
plunged in by asking if it were really 
true that she made a profession of 
teaching whist. 

‘I do,’’ said Mrs. Gregg; and the 
heavens listened. 

‘But isn’t it a bit strange to teach 
a mere game of cards?’’ he asked 


innocently. ‘‘Of course, whist is a 
very amusing game—’’ Mrs. Gregg 
froze at the appellation—‘‘but I 
should hardly think there was 
enough in it to make a study of it.”’ 

I moved further away and waited, 
as one waits for an explosion. 
Slowly Mrs. Gregg prepared for 
utterance. Slowly it came. 

‘“‘The ordinary mind is incapable 
of comprehending even the simpler 
principles of that game,” said Mrs. 
Gregg. 

Faunce was at once all trembling 
embarrassment and alarm. He 
started an immense number of sen- 
tences, and showed how. frightened 
he was by not finishing any of them. 
The very violence of his dismay 
forced her as a human being and a 
woman to come to his rescue. 
Whereat his great harmless eyes 
took ona look of simple reverence 
and awe that I have never seen 
equalled. 

They were soon chatting amicably 
about ‘signals’ and ‘leads’ and I 
guessed that the game was over. 
But presently he asked her again in 
his most helpless tone: ‘‘But really 
now, don’t you think it’s always best 
to take a trick when you can? You 
see,’’ he went on in a burst of confi- 
dence, ‘‘no card will ever take more 
than one trick.’’ 

I didn’t hear what Mrs. Gregg 
said. I-did not feel that I could 
quite hear it. I fled down the porch 
and looked on from the safety of 
distance. They must have repeated 
the former little comedy of repent- 
ance and forgiveness, for by the time 
my courage rose to the point of a 
second approach Mrs. Gregg had 
been again smoothed by her wily foe 
and was rising to depart for lunch. 
As she started Faunce asked, in a 
voice ringing with enthusiasm: ‘‘But 
did you ever play Slap-Jack?”’ 

_Mrs. Gregg did not turn her head. 
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It would have been profane to sup- 
pose that such a question ever 
entered Mrs. Gregg’s ear. 

In the afternoon Faunce came over 
again and joined the men on the 
veranda. He sat puffing his eternal 
cheroot in utter silence for the bet- 
ter part of an hour. When he spoke at 
last, it was slowly, as one in a dream. 
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with Harney amounted to going 
without cabs for the following win- 
ter; and the other men’s little lux- 
uries were similarly affected. Faunce 
turned to Harney. 

“Would you mind coming with 
me to——?” He paused, looking 
around as if fora place to which to go. 
Harney was already upon his feet. 
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‘« Helen Jeffreys promised never to tell.’’ 


‘‘Does anyone of you chaps”— 
(puff) — “‘happen’”’ — (puff) — ‘‘to 
know how’’ — (puff) — “to play 
poker?”’ 

We all started. It had taken so 
long to say, that the conclusion was 
almost an event. Brent answered 
for the crowd. 

‘‘Harney does—a little,’ he said, 
with a suspicious softness in his tone. 

I liked this way of putting it, it 
was so true. My own friendship 


“To the barn, for instance?’ 
Faunce concluded. 

‘Not at all,’’ said Harney pleas- 
antly. ‘Shall I get——’”’ 

‘“‘No, we shan’t need ’em to-day,”’ 
Faunce replied. And they started 
off, full of secrecy, for the hay-loft. 

We were not allowed to know what 
all this meant till that evening, 
when, to the amazement and almost 
alarm of every animate soul in the 
house, Faunce and Harney were seen 
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to engage Mrs. Gregg, first in con- 
versation and then in cards. With 
that veteran of the green cloth there 
could be no game but whist. Miss 
Binny, a faithful creature who went 
about everywhere with a look of 
gratitude in her eyes (commonly 
supposed to represent her feelings 
for Mrs. Gregg) was the fourth mem- 
ber of the party. They arranged 
themselves strangely, too, by 
Faunce’s management, I suppose. 
For the men played against the 
women, Harney and Faunce versus 
Gregg and Binny. 

Having nothing better to do, I 
took a seat behind Faunce, and be- 
fore the battle was five minutes old I 
was glad I came. Such outrageous 
whist was never seen. Harney’s 
criminal defiance of all rule or sys- 
tem in his lead was only matched by 
the shameful lawlessness of Faunce’s 
return. Their luck in playing at 


each other was not merely colossal, 


it was supernatural. They took 
tricks that only Satan himself should 
have taken. Their score rose in a 
way that showed to any eye that 
some unhallowed influence was on 
their side. The smell of sulphur and 
brimstone was in the air. 

I did not dare to look at Mrs. 
Gregg. I felt that it was hardly 
safe todo so. Once she spoke and 
once only. It was after a hand 
more outrageously played, if pos- 
sible, than the rest. 

“Would you mind telling me,’’ 
she asked Faunce, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, ‘‘just why you 
led the Knave?’ 

Faunce looked up eagerly like a 
child who scents praise. 

‘Well, you see,’’ he explained 
genially, ‘‘I didn’t have any of that 
suit but the Jack and the two little 
ones; so I thought I'd just lead the 
Jack and get him out of the way.”’ 

Mrs. Gregg became stony, and 
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well she might. It was probably the 
most inadequate excuse that, in the 
history of the world, was ever given 
for any human act. 

The next day Mrs. Gregg showed 
her greatness by her utter superior- 
ity over defeat. The house suddenly 
realized that to be beaten by Mrs. 
Gregg might be bad, but to beat 
Mrs. Gregg was infinitely more ter- 
rible. We had a feeling that Harney 
and Faunce showed callousness in 
not looking humiliated. Then the 
whole shameful business slowly 
leaked out. Harney being an en- 
gaged man told his secret ‘‘under 
the rose’ (where he spent most of 
his time), to Helen Jeffreys, who 
promised never to tell. Then 
Marion Driver got a chance to prom- 
ise never to tell; Grace Mallard 
came next; and by the third day the 
same promise had been made by 
everybody in the house except Mrs. 
Gregg, Miss Binny and Mrs. Garret. 
Mrs. Garret was a heroine. She 
always saw her duty and she always 
made a point of doing it, however 
unpleasant it might be to her friends. 
She felt that the chief end in life was 
doing one’s duty. Therefore, when 
the secret reached her, she rose and 
went to Mrs. Gregg. 

‘Mrs. Gregg,’’ said Mrs. Garret, 
in a voice very much the worse for 
years of croaking, ‘‘I feel it my duty 
to inform you that Mr. Harney and 
Mr. Faunce won their game on 
Wednesday night by deliberate 
cheating.”’ 

‘Cheating!’ said Mrs. Gregg. 
As she said it, it was not so much a 
word as an explosion. ‘‘Do you 
mean that they arranged the cards?’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. Garret, ‘‘I don’t. 
But they had a set of signals ar- 
ranged beforehand, which they made 
with their fingers and their eyes, all 
through the game; so that each 
knew what the other held down to 
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the smallest card, and each told the 
other what to play.’’ 

Mrs. Garret folded her hands with 
the evident consciousness that she 
had just been laying up treasures in 
heaven. She waited areply. None 
came. Still she waited and the mo- 
ments slipped by. At last a voice 
was heard. 

‘I thought I was playing with 
gentlemen!” said Mrs. Gregg. 

That afternoon we all had a feel- 
ing that there would be a fight, and 
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ness-like manner Mrs. Gregg col- 
lected Faunce, Miss Binny and the 
Major in the card room and had 
them seated at play with hardly a 
word of preliminary. When I came 
upon the scene— Brent had sent a 
messenger to the dining-room to tell 
me something was going to happen— 
I saw at once what Mrs. Gregg’s 
project was. Not only were they to 
play the duplicate game, which put 
mere luck out of the question; but 
also they were again to play Minerva 


























«« « Cheating!’ said Mrs. Gregg.’’ 


I went about trying to get somebody 
to bet that Faunce would win. But 
we were all horribly disappointed. 
Nothing happened, and we gradually 
came to feel that our hopes had been 
wasted. 

On Saturday night Major Walsing- 
ham came up from the city; a brisk 
and wholesome old boy, with a keen 
relish for life, and a hearty love for 
a good game of whist. Immediately 
after dinner we saw that the case of 
Gregg versus Faunce ef al. had been 
merely postponed. Ina most busi- 


against Mars, Faunce and the Major 
versus Gregg and Binny. As the 
Major and Mrs. Binny were exactly 
a match for each other, the game 
became a pitched battle between 
Mrs. Gregg and Faunce. Under 
such circumstances diabolic influ- 
ences could have no play. Faunce 
sat naked and defenceless before his 
shrewd and eager adversary. 

During the first rovad of the 
boards nothing happened. The 
hands were played in perfect silence, 
up to twelve. One thing I noted, 
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«<We all leaned over to read the card in his hand.’’ 


however. Faunce was not making 
any of those wonderful Jack leads 
which had so harassed the mind of 
his enemy on the former occasion. 
He was playing real whist in a way 
that fitted the Major's as one cog- 
wheel fits another. Utter silence 
prevailed. The cards fell upon the 
board as if they were being turned 
out by a machine, so many per hour. 
At last the twelfth board was finished 
and the second round began. 

The marvelous precision with 
which the play started made me open 
my eyes. Though I knew little of 
the higher flights of whist I could 
see that each side was playing with 
that relentless vigor that makes this 
the game of games. Their places 
were so arranged that Faunce was 
now playing the hands that Mrs. 
Gregg had held in the first round. 
Much to my surprise the second 
board found them even; and the 
third and fourth likewise. In the 
fourth Mrs. Gregg established a 
cross-ruff earlier by one trick than 
the Major had done in the first round; 
so that the fifth board found Gregg 
and Binny one point inthe lead. In 
the sixth, however, the Major led 


trumps without waiting for a signal, 
as Miss Binney had done with the 
same hand; and when the tricks were 
counted and scored, the two sides 
again stood even. In the ninth 
Faunce played out boldly with a bad 
hand, forcing Mrs. Gregg, who was 
long in trumps. Once more a gain 
showed in the score, but this time 
the men were ahead. And no play- 
ing on Mrs. Gregg’s part could break 
down the lead, though she was white 
in the lips with the intensity of the 
game 

At last they brought out the 
twelfth board and the final strife 
began. Faunce led boldly, and as I 
glanced over his shoulder I saw the 
whole thing at once. His hand was 
black with spades (hearts being the 
trump), and I remembered that in 
the first round Mrs. Gregg had tried 
in vain to establish this suit. At 
Faunce’s opening play, which 
showed that he was going to try the 
same thing, Mrs. Gregg’s lips shut 
together in grim contempt. Did 
he, a card-cheat, an amateur, a mere 
man, think to do what Mrs. Gregg 
had failed of doing? She for her 
part played with the lofty regularity 
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of a machine, her eyes moving with 
old precision from her hand to the 
oard and back again. 

The game seemed so cut-and-dried 
that my attention wandered, and for 
this I paid dear. For suddenly Mrs. 
Gregg’s mouth twitched, and I saw 
that something had happened. I 
glanced at Faunce’s hand. He had 
changed his play, and my _ wool- 
gathering had lost me all track of 
the game. The Major took the trick 
and led back to Faunce. Then as 
Faunce led I saw Mrs. Gregg stare 
it the card, as if puzzled. Mechani- 
cally she drew out a card and played 
it. Then it seemed to fall upon her 
suddenly as it fell upon me sud- 
denly—Faunce had established his 
suit. After that, all the trumps 
being out, there was nothing to do 
but watch the villain play his spades 
and take his tricks, even with a last 
little three-spot. Mrs. Gregg lost 
her grip and I was afraid she might 
be going to cry. When the hand 


ended, I computed the score. In 
the evening’s play the men had won 
by four points. 

“Capital, capital!’ cried the 
Major, as the last card was played. 
‘‘Permit me to congratulate you, sir; 
I shall never forget it, sir, never!’’ 
And he puffed with delight as he 
grasped Faunce’s hand. 

‘‘But,’’ said Miss Binny, turning 
wistfully to Faunce after the noise 
had subsided, ‘‘you’ve been playing 
the Evanston Game.”’’ 

Faunce smiled genially on 
little lady. 

‘There has been a little mistake 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘and I might as well 
correct it now as at anytime. You 
see, when Will Faunce introduced 
me as his brother he told the perfect 
truth, for his mother was mine. But 
his father was not mine; so that 
while his name is Faunce, mine is—’’ 

We all leaned over to read the 
card in his hand. 

“Mr. JosiaH Evanston.’ 


the 


’ 





A Modern Adam and Eve 


BY IDA ALEXANDER 


Mrs. Barker bustled into the din- 
ing-room where David Darrell, ex- 
lawyer and amateur farmer, dawdled 
over his coffee and the preceding 
day’s paper in anything but farmer 
fashion. 

Her apron was gathered up and 
held in one hand; with the other she 
made futile attempts to hide the 
traces of haste and vexation. First, 
the big sunbonnet was pulled into 
place with one deft movement, but 
the next equally dexterous attempt 
to remove the traces of perspiration, 
disarranged the bonnet again. He 
laughed an utterly merry, boyish 
laugh. 


‘*‘Never mind, Anna,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘Tell me about it. Have 
that wonderful cat and her six kit- 
tens been visiting the milk room 
again? Orthe turkeys started ona 
six-mile tramp without permission? 
Or the Plymouth Rock rooster de- 
cided that the bantams shall no 
longer inhabit the earth?”’ 

He paused. She had improved the 
opportunity as he had intended, and 
the obstreperous bonnet was no 
longer awry. 

‘Sir, Master Davie ag 
gan. 

“Well, Anna, out with it.’’ 

‘Again, last night, sir, thieves was 


she be- 
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in the orchard. There’s a big limb 
of that green gage tree broke and 
Martin says——”’ 

**So Martin watched well,”’ he said, 
frowning. 

‘*Martin, he says, if you please, 
sir, he watched till half after twelve, 
and then he walked all around the 
orchard and everything was as still 
in the moonlight, and he thought as 
how if he went to the tool-house and 
heated a little coffee on the oil-stove 
he could keep awake better. He 
wasn’t gone no time, but when he 
came back he heard a noise as run- 
ning, and there lay the big limb, 
partly stripped. I took the rest, 
sir. 

‘Why didn’t he shoot as I told 
him to do?’’ 

‘Seeing they was gone, sir, he 
said ‘twas no use to disturb you. 
He watched the rest of the night, 
but nothing came of it.”’ 

“He is utterly untrustworthy. 
Send him to me. Wait a minute,”’ 
he said, taking a book from a table 
drawer, and hastily running his eye 
down a written page. ‘‘Anna, do 
you know how many times thieves 
have visited the orchard since I 
came last year?’’ 

‘No, sir.”’ 

“Counting last night, fourteen 
times. Of these fourteen, six have 
been caught and eight escaped. It 
is hardly necessary to say who was 
on watch when the captures were 
made.”’ 

‘‘But—but you didn’t do nothing 
to them, begging your pardon, sir.”’ 

He smiled grimly. 

‘‘No one knows what I did. I 
don’t think any of them will come 
again. But the next one—the next 
one, Anna, I shall make an example 
of.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Master Davie, don’t ’e, don’t 
’e, dearie. To shoot and maybe be 
shot and hanged,”’ she cried, trying 
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to clasp the nand holding the apron 
with her disengaged one. ‘‘The bit 
of fruit ain’t worth it. Master 
Davie, sir, I’ve loved ye since your 
mother put ye in myarms. ’Twas 
her last act on earth and none has 
loved you better or served you more 
faithful. But if murder’s going to 
be done, let me go and hide my 
head somewheres where no one can 
say to me ‘Your boy done it.’ ”’ 

The smile in David Darrell’s eyes 
was a pleasant thingto see. He put 
a hand on her shaking shoulder. 

‘‘Anna,’’ he began lightly, ‘‘you 
never believed your boy was a full- 
fledged lawyer, did you? Perhaps 
because he did not find that practice 
supposed to make perfect.”’ 

‘‘Oh, none better, sir, none better. 
Though you aid hate study—till you 
was bigger.’’ 

“Well, when I was ‘bigger’ and 
didn’t hate study so much, I found 
out that I had no right, even if I 
had the will, to shoot any one for 
stealing fruit, so set your mind at 
rest. But these thieves are the worst 
of orchard pests, aren't they, 
Anna?’’ 

‘‘As bad as ants in the summer, 
sir,’ she answered with a courtesy 
and a smile. 

‘‘Martin,’’ said his master when 
the old servant appeared for judg- 
ment, “‘I want you to take the old 
shot-gun and load it with rock salt— 
pieces about the sizeof apea. Don’t 
let Barker see you handling it, for 
while she sees the stock and barrel 
of a gun together, she thinks it 
means mischief, loaded or un- 
loaded.” 

“I tried —I tried faithful, lastnight, 
sir,’’ began Martin sheepishly. 

“Well, to-night we’ll have another 
try. Look out for Barker, Martin, 
and see the men get the rest of that 
hay under cover—it’s just aboui 
right.’’ 
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When he was alone again, he still 
sat, abstractedly turning the pages 
of the day book. The smile had 
died away from eyes and mouth, and 
annoyance was written over his 
smooth forehead. What a shame it 
was that in this quiet, peaceful spot 
the frailties of humanity should ob- 
trude themselves, mocking at na- 
ture’s handiwork, forever crying into 
listening ears, ‘‘Away, away, with 
your earthly Eden! Here, as in the 
city, live theft and crime. However 
high your hedge it shuts in trouble, 
not shuts it out.”’ 

And it had been so. The place 
that had been such a delight to him 
in boyhood had become, in man- 
hood, acare. His earliest recollec- 
tions were of it. At first his yearly 
visit with his father and Anna, the 
nurse. A toddling fellow in petti- 
coats, Anna had often told him how 
his tall father had held him in his 


arms, that he might pull blossom or 


fruit from the trees. After that it 
was his guardian and Anna with 
whom the annual visit had been paid. 
Then again it was he, a tall strip- 
ling at college, who had come down 
to be rapturously received by Uncle 
David, and petted and coddled by 
Anna, now promoted to the dignity 
of housekeeper. Ah, Uncle David 
had been kind. He thought of him 
as he had last seen him—rosy, ro- 
tund and happy, looking very much 
like one of his best winter apples. 
‘'The place, of course, goes to you, 
Davie,’’ he had said. ‘‘There is no 
one else, and if there were, they 
wouldn’t get it. Why, you love it 
nearly as well as I do, and that’s say- 
ing a great deal. You remember 
when some of the trees were planted, 
but I remember every one. There’s 
the cherry tree I planted when you 
were born, and the willow when your 
mother died. Poor girl, I feel it isa 
monument to her, and I’m always 
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restless when the leaves fall off till 
they’re on again—like she might 
think I’d forgotten her.’’ 

There had been a long pause here, 
and the younger David had read the 
heart of the elder for the first time, 
and read it aright. 

“It won’t be much of a place for a 
famous lawyer—hardly do for a 
country seat and you don’t need it— 
but whether I am here or not it is 
yours, and there’s a kind of ‘homey’ 
feeling about it, as our Northern 
cousins would say."’ 

Then Uncle David had slipped out 
of his life as almost every one he 
loved had done. The letter telling 
of the death had reached him abroad, 
but the little mound in the church- 
yard had been green two years be- 
fore he could bear the sight of the 
place again. Ah, poor Uncle David! 
The willow tree would never again 
shed its leaves but some one would 
remember how “‘restless’’ it had 
made him. 

After awhile he became vaguely 
conscious that Martin’s gray head 
was bobbing vigorously up and down 
by the La Marque rose that framed 
the window. 

“‘She’s looking at the chickens, 
sir,’’ he whispered as soon as he at- 
tracted his attention. ‘‘I loaded it 
all right and it’s in the tool house, 
under the grindstone, wrapped up in 
two sacks. Who watches to-night?” 

ep” 

““Oh!”’ 

The exclamation was so plainly 
one of disappointment that David 
laughed. The war with rock salt 
pleased Martin. He had never ap- 
proved of firing in the air. ‘‘You 
shall try the next time,’’ he said. 

It was an easy matter to elude 
Anna’s vigilance at night—just to 
take a book down and pretend to 
read while she toiled slowly up the 
wide stairs. 
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‘Does Martin watch 
sir?’’ she had asked once. 

“No. I scarcely expect visitors so 
soon again. And Martin must rest; 
he had but a short nap to-day.”’ 

‘“‘And you, sir?’’ she had ventured 
at last. 

But there was no offense in 
short laugh. 

“I? I shall rest, too’’—out in the 


to-night, 


the 


orchard—he had added to himself, 
feeling much as he used to whena 
questions 


child, evading leading 
about jam and tarts. 

“TVll. lock up, Anna,’’ he called 
after her, and as he heard the door 
shut threw his hat in the air witha 
sudden sense of freedom. 

‘*Hello, Martin!’ he called under 
his breath as he neared the tool- 
house. 

‘*Here, sir,’’ and Martin removed 
the slide from the lantern. ‘‘Uh!’’ 
he ejaculated in dismay, ‘‘them 
stones ’ud be a temptation to a 
thief.’’ 

Then for the first time David re- 
membered and scolded himself for a 
conceited fool—‘‘dressing for dinner 
when ‘Lucullus sups with Lucullus,’”’ 
he muttered. 

I forgot, Martin, lend me your 
coat.”’ 

‘*The two of them, sir, and my hat 
into the bargain.’’ 


Presently he found himself, a 
sorry-looking figure, in a coat, over- 
coat and hat decidedly disreputable, 
lying in a clump of cedar trees in 
Martin’s comfortable bunk of the 
night before. He lay with his eyes 
turned toward the orchard, watching 
the moonlight silvering tree after 
tree. Now it had reached the big 
apple tree, now the light breeze was 
toying with the ~ heavily - laden 
branches, succeeding only in stirring 
the leaves. 

Now, why now, al! those thousands 
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of leaves were fairies, bidding him, 
somehow with Anna’s voice, ‘‘Sleep, 
sleep, Master Davie.’’ And he was 
sleepy—just as sleepy—no wonder 
Martin couldn’t keep awake. But if 
he went to the tool-house—for coffee 
—like Martin—why they might— 
come in—the fairies—in the or- 
chard—— 

Perhaps it was only a moment, it 
couldn’t have been long—for the 
fairies still played with the big apple 
tree—before he opened his eyes. He 
rubbed them and sat up quietly. 
Why there, there on the horse, was 
some “one gathering apples as com- 
posedly as if the orchard were his 
own. The first feeling of surprise 
was followed by one of indignation. 
He had been patient, but he was 
tired. These depredations must 
cease. He put the gun to his shoul- 
der. The figure turned. It was a 
woman. Heloweredthe gun. ‘‘So, 
even when she unsexes herself, her 
sex protects her,’’ he said to himself. 
Then slowly, noiselessly, down the 
arcade he walked until directly op- 
posite the apple tree. With far 
more caution than the thief herself 
seemed to exercise, he went toward 
her. 

“I beg your pardon, but if you will 
allow me, I will move the horse. 
The riper ones are on the other 
side.”’ 

There was a startled exclamation, 
a sudden movement. The next she 
had recovered her balance and her 
composure, but the apples, held in a 
corner of her dress, fell in a golden 
shower about the latest intruder. 
She resumed her picking. 

“If you will allow me——” he 
began again. 

‘‘Thank you, these suitme. They 
are only for cooking,’’ she added 
graciously. 

‘““But—but——”’ 

The embarrassment of the situa- 
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tion was not descending upon the 
rightful one. 

‘‘When you are quite satisfied——’”’ 

‘‘T shall tell you,”’ she vouchsafed. 

‘There!’ she ejaculated at last. 
‘That ought to make two pies at 
least. As for you, my good man, 
set a price on the apples. I shall 
give you something for yourself, so 
be sure the payment reaches your 
master.” 

David Darrell rather prided him- 
self on the fact that he was always 
master of himself, but now as he 
stood accused of it, he felt an ugly 
stirring of resentment against the 
one who spoke. 

‘‘The apples are not for sale,’’ he 
responded icily. ‘‘Perhaps you do 
not realize that you are a trespasser, 
and as such liable to punishment. 
There is a book kept at the house 
where every purchaser, who makes 
his or her purchases at night, writes 
his or her name. Whether prosecu- 
tion follows, depends, I believe, on 
several things. You would better 
give me your arm. The walking is 
not good.’’ 

“T shall not run away,’’ she an- 
swered. She walked silently at his 
side, her head held high, disdaining 
his arm. As he glanced down at the 
flushed, angry face he felt his foolish 
displeasure vanishing. What a 
pretty girl! And the mistake was 
nothing to feel offended at. By 
George! It was natural enough—he 
had on Martin’s coat. He led the 
way into the library and turned up 
the study lamp. ‘‘If you will excuse 
me, I will bring the book,’’ he said. 
Hastily exchanging coats, he 
brought the book and placed it 
before her. 

‘First of all, you do not live near 
here?”’ 

“No.” 

‘Then you shall read what none 
of the others have—if you care to. 


The first would not interest you, but 
the others are rather original pur- 
chasers, I believe.’’ 

‘I should like to read the first,’’ 
she said with a glimmer of interest. 

“T will read it to you,’’ and he 
turned back the page. 

‘First trespasser caught in the 
orchard to-night. Good-looking fel- 
low—said wife and children were 
hungry. ‘Why, man, you can’t feed 
them on cherries,’ I said. ‘It’s bet- 
ter than nothing,’ he answered, 
stiflingasob. Brought him upto the 
house, gave him a sack of food and 
a dollar. Have since thought that 
sob was a chuckle.” 

He looked at his visitor. 
dimpling all over. 

No. 2.—‘‘I stoled cherries. 
Marsh.”’ 

“To the point, wasn’t it?’’ he 
laughed. 

No. 3.—‘‘I, Hiram Swain, was 
helping Mr. Darrell harvest his cher- 
ries. He says he wants no help and 
will get no more from Hiram 
Swain.”’ 

No. 4.—‘‘I had a sack uv cherries. 
Mr. Darrell kicked me but he let me 
take the cherries. They was wuth it. 
Billie Malone.’’ 

“If you kick me boy or say he 
steals, I'll sick the bull pup on you 
and old man Malone. _ Bridget 
Malone.”’ 

“She came the morning after Bil- 
lie’s visit, and wanted to write under 
her ‘boy’s writin’.’ I thought it was 
a warning to him, but it was to my- 
self,’’ he explained, laughing. 

No. 5.—‘‘I was taking apricots for 
sale, was caught and made to give 
them up. I write this to avoid 
prosecution. John Travis.”’ 

No. 6.—‘‘Have helped myself 
from this orchard for years, but will 
do so no more, being let down easy. 
Eben Hogg.”’ 

‘IT have an idea that was an as- 
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sumed name, but it was certainly fit- 
ting. He had a wagon waiting and 
two men; but they escaped.”’ 

Suddenly his visitor covered her 
face with both small hands. 

‘Why, don’t——”’ he began. 

She looked up. She was laughing. 

‘‘I’m the first girl; mine should be 
original,’’ she began. ‘‘I think that 
book a splendid idea. No one will 
come twice.”’ 

‘Well, to begin with my first ques- 
tion, What’s your name?’’ he quer- 
ried, smiling. 

“*Eve,’’ she flashed back at him. 

‘And mine would have _ been 
Adam if I had been named after my 
father instead of my uncle,’’ he 
said regretfully. 

‘But Eve isn’t——"’ 

‘‘No, I scarcely supposed it was. 
But now, Miss Eve, I will bring pen 
and ink that you may begin that 
original statement. She wrote rap- 


idly, then passed it to him. 
‘I, Eve, having an inherited pen- 
chant for apples, invaded Mr. Dar- 


rell’s orchard. I supposed he was 
the hired man, and of course he sup- 
posed I wasa thief. I think it safe 
to suppose I never will again. 
Eve.”’ 

“Will that do?” she asked. 

“Yes, vut you have spoiled my 
book.”’ 

‘““How?’’ 

‘“‘T shall cut this out. Now, I am 
going to get a basket for your ap- 
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ples, and see you home. I know 
where your camp is, I believe.”’ 

“‘No, I’m not afraid this lovely 
moonlight night. Indeed, I would 
rather not.”’ 

“But there may be rattlesnakes,”’ 
he insisted. 

“‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘please come.”’ 

This time she took the offered arm. 

“IT am ashamed, Mr. Darrell, 
though perhaps you won’t believe it. 
It was a wager—a box of cigars to a 
box of gloves that I would bring 
back enough apples for two pies."’ 

“Well, you won.”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t want the gloves 
now. It was to vex my brother—he 
took such a moral stand, and I’m 
sure he’s worse than I am—that I 
told Cousin Tom I would go myself. 
I think they hardly thought I meant 
iw 

‘Are you sorry you came?” 

‘“‘N-o-o.”’ 

“Are you going to be here long?’ 

“‘A month."’ 

‘“May I come over to-morrow and 
ask all of you to luncheon?”’ 

“If you want to.”’ 

“Anna would think that an un- 
usual example, if I told her,’’ he 
mused. 

“I’m not afraid now. Please say 
good-night here, Mr. Darrell.’’ 

He bared his blond head in the 
moonlight. ‘‘Thank you very much, 
and good-night, Miss—Eve.”’ 

“‘Good-night—Adam.”’ 





A Coincidence 


BY BRADLZY FORD 


‘‘What’s a coincidence?’’ asked 
Skipper George, looking over the 
top of his paper. 

‘‘Dunno,’’ said Brown, the boat- 
man, ‘‘ask Cap’n Brail.”’ 

‘Ask him what?’’ inquired Brail, 
who heard the question. 

“It’s here in the paper,’’ said 
George; ‘‘tells about two men bein’ 
away from home ’n’ stoppin’ at the 
same hotel. Both men had the 
same name ’n had heard from their 
wives ’n’ they’d both had twins on 
the sameday. Calls it a remarkable 
coincidence.” 

‘*’N’other name for hard luck, 
mebbe,” suggested Brown, ‘‘think 
so, Cap'n?” 

‘‘No, I don’t,”’ said Brail, ‘‘seein’s 


1 had one happen to me once.”’ 
‘‘One what?’’ asked Brown. 
‘‘Why,one coincidence, of course,”’ 

returned Brail. 

‘“‘Didn’t know you was married,”’ 
said George. 
‘‘What’s that got to do with it?’ 


growled Brail. ‘‘Here’s how it is. 
When two things happen, that is, the 
same kind o’ things, to two dif’rent 
people, that’s a coincidence. Now 
if I was to say ‘Brown, 
what'll you have?’ ’n’ 
you was to say at the 
same time, ‘Brown, what’ll 
you have?’ that’d be a 
coincidence.”’ 

‘I'd call it a miracle,’’ 


said Brown. 

‘We're gettin’ away 
from the subjec’,’’ resumed 
Brail, ‘I'll explain it 
dif’rent. We was haulin’ 
out from Pier Ig one time 
‘n’ my sister was there to 


see me off. I was second 


mate ’n’ was aft of course, tendin’ 
the stern lines. We had a passenger 
that time, a chap goin’ out for his 
health ’n’ he stood by the rail a 
little forrad o’ where I was. As we 
drew out past the pier-head, my sis- 
ter sings out ‘Good-bye, Edward,’ 
’n’ a woman alongside of her sings 
out the same thing, ‘Good-bye, Ed- 
ward.’ The passenger waves his hat 
’n’ says, ‘Good-bye, Annie,’ 'n’ I 
says, ‘Good-bye, Annie.’ He comes 
up to me ’n’ says, ‘Who was you 
sayin’ Good-bye Annie to?’ 'n’ I 
says, ‘I was sayin’ it to my sister, 
who was you sayin’ it to?’ ’n’ he says 
he was sayin’ it to zs sister. ‘Is 
your name Edward?’ he says to me, 
’‘n’ Itells him itis. ‘So is mine,’ he 
says, ‘that’s my sister with the white 
han’ke’cher.’ ‘’N’ that’s mine with 
the red one,’ I says. ‘Quite a coin- 
cidence,’ says he. ‘Don’t mention 
it,’ says I, ’n’ that’s what a coinci- 
dence is. 

‘“‘But what I was comin’ to was 
this,’’ continued Brail, ‘‘’n’ it hap- 
pened when I was goin’ mate with an 
old man I'll call Slocum. That 
wasn’t his name, ’n’ the bark’s name 

wasn’t the Grampus, but 
they'll do so far’s this 
yarn’s concerned. I'd 
been mate of her some 
time but was gettin’ tired 
of her, seein’ she was old 
’n’ pretty well wore out. 
I'd said I wouldn’t go in 
her again, but the old 
man got after me ’n’ times 
was pretty bad so I up ’n’ 
signed. 

“IT went aboard of her 
to ’tend to takin’ in stores 


«¢Cap’n Brail.’’ ’n’ so on, ’n’ I found 
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a second mate there, some kind o’ 
relation, brother-in-law or somethin’, 
of the old man. A _ useless old 
article he was, too. Anyhow, the 
day before we was to sail I went 
ashore about noon to get my din- 
ner—there hadn’t any cook come 
aboard yet—'n’ 1 stepped into 
Clancy’s to get a little bitters. I 
sat down at a table ’n’ ordered some- 
thin’, ’n’ just then a chap come in 
‘n’ sat down opposite. 


««It’s here in the paper.”’ 


‘Pretty soon he says, ‘You’re Mr. 
Brail, ain’t you?’ ‘n’ I says ‘Yes, but 
I don’t remember ever seein’ you 
before.’ ‘Won’t you have another?’ 
he says, ’n’ of course I says | didn’t 
mind. He says, ‘I think I saw you 
out in Rio once,’ ’n’ I tells him I 
think it’s likely enough. ‘The time 
I mean you was mate of a white- 
painted bark, carried a main skysail.’ 
‘That must ’a’ been the Petrel,’ I 
says. ‘That’s her,’ he says, ‘you 
was havin’ some trouble with the 
crew ’n’ was gettin’ among ‘em 
pretty lively.” I didn’t remember 
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that pertic’lar time, not but what it 
mightn’t have happened. ‘But 
where was you?’ says I, ’n’ he says 
he was layin’ near us in a topsail 
schooner called the Wanderer. ‘She 
was a slaver, wasn’t she?’ says I. He 
nodded ‘n’ then he gives a kind of a 
laugh ’n’ says, ‘I’ve reformed now.’ ”’ 

“Did you believe him?’ asked 
George. 

“‘Never mind. He orders two 
more, ’n’ I begun to think I wouldn’t 
get anydinner. I makes a kind of a 
move to go, but he says, ‘Hold ona 
minute, Mr. Brail, I’d like to say 
somethin’ to you.’ ‘Go ahead,’ 
says I, ’n’ he begins. ‘You’re mate 
o’ the Grampus, ain’t you?’ he says, 
’n’ I says ‘Yes.’ Then he says, ‘She 
ain’t much of a catch for a good man 
to risk his life in, is she?’ ‘She 
won’t catch me again,’ I tells him, 
‘but there was nothin’ else in sight.’ 
Then he asks me about the cargo ’n’ 
if it wasn’t pretty val’ble, ’n’ all 
that, seein’ we was goin’ out to 
Mexico, ‘n’ I says I s’ posed it was.’’ 

‘‘He wanted to know a lot,’’ said 
Brown. 

“You'll see why if you listen,” 
answered Brail. 

““*You know the way out there 
pretty well, I s’pose,’ the chap says, 
’n’ I tells him I’d been to the Gulf a 
few times. ‘Do you know the 
Florida Keys?’ ’n’ I said I knew’em 
well enough to give ’em a wide 
berth. ‘Just so,’ he says. 

‘“‘We was sittin’ off in a corner 
’n’ nobody was anywhere near us. 
He pulls a chart out of his pocket 
’n’ spreads it out on the table. It 
showed the Florida coast, Keys, 
lights, soundin’s ’n’ all, ’n’ a lot of 
figgers written in ink besides. He 
puts the point of a pencil on the 
chart ’n’ he says, ‘Now, Mr. Brail, 
suppose a vessel was to get jammed 
here, dismasted or somethin’, where 
would she fetch up?’ 
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‘‘*Let’s take your pencil,’ I says, 
‘n’ I'll show you. In the first 
place, the Gulf Stream would have 
charge of her, the wind might 
change her course some, but the 
chances are she’d strike about 
there,’ ’n’ I put my pencil on the spot. 
‘*Now then, Mr. Brail,’ he says, 
very sollum like, ‘you don’t 
know me, ’n’ 1 don’t know you, 
but if that vessel should happen 
to drift in there it’d be worth a 
thousand dollars to you. I 
know,’ he says, ‘you can do 
pretty much as you_ please 
aboard of her ’n’ I’m willin’ to 
risk a fifty-dollar bill on it in 
advance.’ 
‘**But where do you come 
in on it? says I. ‘Oh,I live 
down there,’ he says, puttin’ 
his pencil on the same place 
I’d put it. 
‘““*A wrecker?’ says I. 
‘**Somethin’ o’ that kind,’ 
he says; ‘here’s the figgers,’ 
‘n’ he wrote down the latitude é 
‘n’ longitude, ‘’n’ here’s the 
bill,’ ’n’ he shoves the two of 
‘em over to me.”’ 
‘““*You know,’ he says, ‘what 
a rotten old wagon she is, ’n’ 
if she gets that far she’ll be 
lucky, but I’m countin’ on you 
to take care of her ’n’ just as 
sure as you've got that fifty 
you'll get the thousand when 
the job’s done.’ He got up 
and went away without say- 
in’ another word. I took one 
more to kind o’ bring me 
to my _ bearin’s, ‘n’ went 
back aboard. I didn’t feel hungry, 
somehow. I went into my room to 
think it over, ’n’ the next thing ! 
knew the old second mate was 
poundin’ on my door, sayin’ it was 
six o’clock ’n’ he was goin’ ashore. 
‘‘We had a fair wind startin’ out 
‘n’ a good slant that took us across 
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the Gulf Stream to the south’ard o’ 
Hatteras. We carried on all we 
dared, for she was leakin’ like a 
basket, ’n’ by the time we hauled up 
to the west’ard there wasn’t much to 
do but pump. I had the eight to 
twelve watch one night ’n’ the wind 
was drawin’ ahead 'n’ breezin’ on all 


GaorsBic.——-——~ 
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‘*Do you know the Florida keys ?”’ 


the time. I took the light sails in 
’n’ braced the yards up a couple o’ 
times ’n’ just before twelve o’clock 
I hauled the mains’! up ’n’ had ajl 
hands furl it at eight bells. I was 
pretty tired when I went below, 
same time I didn’t want to go 
to sleep, soI lay down without un- 
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dressin , but I went to sleep anyhow. 

‘‘Next thing I knew, I was out o’ 
my bunk all in a heap, the old 
hooker was on her beam ends ’n’ 
there was a racket goin’ on outside I 
never heard the like of. Before 1 
could get out she’d righted, owin’ 
to the mainmast goin’ over the side, 


«« That’s what I call a coincidence.”’ 


‘n’ takin’ the foreto’gall’nmast with 
it. I'd slept longer’n I’d thought, 
fur it was gettin’ on towards day- 
light ’n’ I could see some o’ the crew 


flounderin’ ’round the deck. The 
old second mate was hangin’ on to 
some 0’ the gear at the mizzen mast 
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‘n’ the old man was at the wheel 
helpin’ put the hellum up. I got the 
crowd to work clearin’ away the 
wreck, the spars over the side was 
smashin’ into us fearful. 

** ‘Sail oh,’ someone sings out. I 
looks up to where he was pointin’ ’n’ 
sees a steamer headin’ right for us. 
We didn’t lose any time gettin’ a 
boat over ’n’ all I took was my sex- 
tant ’n’ log book, ’n’ after a pretty 
stiff pull we got alongside the steamer 
’n’ was taken aboard. Lucky for us, 
she was bound to New York. I got 
the mate, or chief officer, as they 
call ’em in steamers, to give me the 
latitude ’n’ longitude of the place 
where he'd fell in with us. I wanted 
it so as to fill up the log book ’n’ 
complete the story of our unfort’ nate 
disaster. He wrote it out on a piece 
o’ paper ’n’ gave itto me. We got 
to New York all right ’n’ I was 
squared with, proper, but I wouldn’t 
care to do it again, though. 

‘‘Now here’s the curious part of it, 
’n’ I guess it’s about all that makes 
the yarn worth tellin’. You see, 
when I was writin’ up the log ’n’ got 
to where I had to put in the latitude 
‘n’ longitude o’ the place where we 
was forced to abandon our dismasted 
’n’ sinkin’ vessel, I felt in my pocket 
fur the paper the mate o’ the steamer 
had given me ’n’ when I pulled it 
out I pulled a card out along with it, 
‘n’ it was the same one that the chap 
had given me in the saloon. Now 
you mightn’t believe me, but the lati- 
tude ’n’ longitude on the card was 
the same as the latitude 'n’ longitude 
on the paper, ’n’ that’s what I calla 
coincidence.’’ 

Wonder what a jury’d call it, 
said George. 

‘Good-bye, Edward,”’ said Brown, 
irrelevantly. 
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The stage driver’s brown hands 
drew his four-horse team to a stand- 
still before a low unpainted house. 
At first glance there was nothing to 
distinguish this from the dozen or 
more other houses scattered across 
the high sandy plain which com- 
prised the little village. It was not 
until the driver with a flourish of his 
whip announced ‘“‘This’s the post 
office,’’ that the solitary passenger, 
peering cautiously out from beneath 
a dripping umbrella, observed above 
the little porch a large square of 
blackboard from which the swiftly 
falling rain was fast obliterating an 
inscription elaborately drawn with 
white crayon. Many of the letters 
had already disappeared, and some- 
thing which looked like a weeping 


willow in the upper right hand corner 
was spreading itself in a deluge of 
gray over the rest, but in the light of 


the driver’s announcement it was 
still possible to interpret the sign as 
‘Jerusalem Post Office.”’ 

A moment later I had entered the 
low doorway with little ceremony, 
to find myself scattering moisture 
from wet garments over a neat but 
singular black and white rag carpet, 
while a little brown-eyed woman, 
somewhat elaborately attired for the 
time and place, sympathetically of- 
fered to ‘‘take my things.’’ It was 
a neat little room, though the low- 
hanging clouds outside and the 
absence of color within gave it a de- 
pressing air of gloom. In its center 
stood a wooden cradle shining with 
a fresh coat of black paint, and 
draped with many folds of black 
mosquito netting, and from it, a 
round-eyed baby in black cambric 
dress, surveyed the stranger gravely. 
A small boy in Lord Fauntleroy suit 
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of the same somber hue, with a crape 
sash, looked shyly out from the folds 
of his mother’s dress. 

“I am afraid I am intruding,” I 
apologized. ‘‘Is this the hotel as 
well as post office?’ 

“‘There isn’t any hotel,’’ replied 
the little woman. ‘‘Nobody ever 
stops here without they come to 
visit. But you’re welcome as can 
be. That’s the post office.’’ 

‘“‘That’’” was a wooden cupboard 
nailed high upon the wall, well 
beyond the reach of childish fingers. 

“It used to bother me so, with the 
mail layin’ ’round anywhere it hap- 
pened, and sometimes the children 
misplacing it,’’ explained the post 
mistress, ‘‘that Ephra’m he took holt 
and made me a post office. Eph- 
ra’m’s very gifted, both as regards 
tools and hosses. He knows jest 
how to handle both.’’ 

Ephra’m, having arranged a shel- 
ter for his horses, entered at that 
moment, mai! bag in hand and a look 
of official dignity upon his face. 

‘Well Clary,’’ he inquired cheer- 
ily, ‘‘how’s business?’’ 

Clary comfortably settled herself 
in a rocking chair, and left to the 
stage driver the work of assorting 
the light mail. He drew a chair to 
the little center table, and thought- 
fully studied the address of each 
letter in turn. 

‘Pretty good, I guess,’’ answered 
Clary doubtfully. “I sold ten 
pounds of sugar this mornin’, Eph- 
ra’m, and two lead pencils. Was 
the sugar two pounds for five cents, 
Ephra’m? I couldn’t seem to re- 
member, and the paper you wrote 
the prices down on got lost.” 

Ephra’m withheld his reply for a 
moment while he gave his undivided 
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attention to the careful bestowing of 
Jerusalem’s mail in various lettered 
compartments of the wooden cup- 
board. Then he buttoned the door 
upon it and turned towards her. 

“It cost you almost twice that 
money,” he explained patiently. 
“I don’t believe but what I’d bet- 
ter write them prices out again.’’ 
He opened the door of a little back 
room, wherein the array of barrels 
and boxes indicated that it served as 
village grocery. 

Clary looked after him with a sigh. 
“I wish there wasn’t so many red 
and green labels on grocery fixings,”’ 
she said plaintively. ‘‘I keep the 
door shut all I can, for it seems 
dreadful brazen and heartless, with 
all that rich color.’’ She turned to 
me. ‘‘lI’ve just started ta keepin’ 
grocery,’ sheexplained. ‘‘Ephra’m 
thought I’d better. He said folks 
had to come here for their mail any- 


how, and I might’s well be making a 
little something sellin’ things. I 
don’t seem to take to it much. I 
would liked the millinery better any- 
how, for it seems to come natural to 


me and folks always said I had 
splendid taste. But Ephra’m is so 
set. He thinks there wouldn’t be 
any sale for millinery in Jerusalem.’’ 

She followed him to the next 
room and I heard Ephra’m explain- 
ing my presence. 

“I feel sort of responsible for 
her,’” he declared. ‘‘She’s one of 
these city folks lookin’ for some new 
place where none of the others ain’t 
never been, and I recommended 
Jerusalem. I hope you'll try and 
make it pleasant for her, Clary.’’ 

There followed a patient mono- 
logue of explanation in which pounds 
and pence held important place. 
Then Ephra’m disappeared through 
an outer door of the little back room, 
and the post mistress with an unmis- 
takable air of relief came back to 
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take up the work my arrival had 
interrupted—an elaborate wreath of 
feather flowers in startling contrasts 
of black and white. 

‘‘Are they wearing polinays or 
basques most this year?’’ she pres- 
ently inquired in friendly tone. 
‘I’m thinkin’ of havin’ a new dress 
when my quarter’s salary comes due 
the first of July. Livin’ a sort of 
public life so, there’s naturally more 
expected of me in the way of dress. 
I sh’ll have black of course, but not 
quite so much crape,’’ she sighed, 
looking down at the crape ruffles of 
her dress now frayed and spotted. 
“Crape don’t wear very well for 
ev'ry day, and I ain’t one like some 
others, who thinks it’s enough to 
mourn when they dress up. When ] 
mourn I mourn consistent.’’ She 
looked about the little room with an 
aim of satisfaction. Carpet, chair 
cushions and window draperies all 
partook of the same somber hue. 

Ephra’m came back shaking him- 
self in the little porch. 

‘‘Mis’ Banks’ll do it, Clary,’’ he 
announced looking at his watch. 
“And now do you suppose you 
could give us a bite to eat? I hate 
to make trouble, but this lady must 
be hungry, and I ought to be gettin’ 
on. Owin’ to the rain I didn’t stop 
to the Notch for dinner. There’s 
apt to be washouts and I feel re- 
sponsible when I’m carryin’ the 
mail.’’ 

Clary assented hospitably and 
sought the kitchen while Ephra’m 
took her seat near me. 

‘Mis’ Banks’ll board you as 
long’s you want to stop,” he ex- 
plained. There was a wistful note 
in his voice as he added, ‘‘I don’t 
s’pose you'll be here long. Of 
course I can’t expect other folks to 
look at Jerusalem with my eyes, for 
I was born here and feel responsible 
for the place.’’ He paused a mo- 
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ment looking thoughtfully out of the 
window, over a cheerless landscape 
wrapped in dreary mist. ‘‘I don’t 
know’s a stranger’d understand it,” 
he said, ‘‘but somehow, bein’ Jeru- 
salem, it seems as if we'd got more 
to live up to than though ’twas a 
common name like Anson or Bing- 
ham. 

“If you should happen to stop a 
spell,” he continued, ‘‘I wish you’d 
kind of get acquainted with Clary. 
Women folks up this way don’t have 
but mighty little to broaden out their 
lives, but I’d kind of like for her to 
be different. That’s one reason why 
I got the post office for her. Feelin’ 
herself a part of the United States 
government can’t help but have an 
enlargin’ influence. You see! feel 
responsible for Clary, not to men- 
tion the six children, the other four 
of which are to school.’’ He 


stopped to rescue the feather flowers 
from Billy’s restless fingers. 


“We 
was lumberin’ together on Alder 
Stream when Clary was widowed,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘Him and me I 
mean. Jack Mixum was my first 
cousin and a more reliable fellow 
never felled atree. I was with him 
to the last and closed his eyes. He 
kind of put ’em into my care, not 
havin’ no nearer relations on either 
of theirsides. Clary took it hard and 
bein’ naturally one of them real de- 
pendin’ kind of women, it come nat- 
ural for me to take the responsibility. 
I ain’t never seen my way clear to 
layin’ it down yet. It’s easier takin’ 
up responsibility than droppin’ of it 
anyhow. So I got her the post 
office. Jack married young and 
hadn’t got much ahead when his call 
come.”’ 

Clary reappeared in the kitchen 
door, her black dress dusty with 
flour, and her cheeks red from close 
proximity to the kitchen stove. 

‘There isn’t a thing in the house 
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to eat but four doughnuts,’’ she ex- 
plained serenely. ‘I hope you 
won’t mind waitin’ alittle. I meant 
to cook this forenoon, but I got to 
work on that wreath to put ’round 
poor Jack’s picture and it seemed 
like neglectin’ him to put it by.’’ 

Ephra’m arose. ‘I don’t feel 
very hungry,’’ he explained. ‘‘Jest 
lend me a couple of them doughnuts 
and I’ll be movin’. The rain’s be- 
ginnin’ to let up and I feel respon- 
sible for the mail goin’ on.’’ 

Five minutes later he put his head 
in the door. ‘‘Wa’n’t there any 
mail to go up along, Clary?’’ he 
inquired. 

Clary looked distressed. 

“There was three letters and a 
postal,” she answered almost tear- 
fully. ‘‘And I put? them somewhere 
that I knew they’d be safe. Wher- 
ever could it been? I declareI never 
saw such a house as this for things 
to get lost in.” 

Ten minutes’ diligent search 
brought to light the missing mail 
carefully hidden beneath the lining 
of the pasteboard box in which the 
materials for feather flowers were 
kept. 

It was half-past-three when my 
hostess ushered me to the belated 
dinner table to partake of biscuit, 
cookies, several varieties of pie, and 
fruit cake, all hot from the oven. 
“Oh, no, it isn’t a mite of trouble,”’ 
she assured me cordially. ‘‘I don’t 
mind cooking after I start in.’’ Be- 
fore our meal was finished, a hungry 
quartette rushed in from school and 
speedily cleared the plates of food. 

“T sh’ll have to cook again for 
breakfast,’’ Clary decided. ‘‘That’s 
the worst thing about cooking. It 
doesn’t seem to last.’’ 

She introduced the four children 
with much pride. 

‘‘Moses and Aaron’s the twins and 
Naomi’s a year older’n Miriam,’’ she 
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explained. ‘‘I never yet named one 
of my children to suit myself, for 
Jack bein’ kind of intellectual like, 
Ephra’m would have it that Bible 
names was more suited to children 
born in Jerusalem. When Billy was 
born I jest made a firm stand and 
Jack give in far enough to name him 
for the president. Naomi, your 
white rose blossomed this mornin’. 
If it fairs to-morrow, you and Miriam 
shall take it to pa’s grave.”’ 

I awoke next morning to find 
Jerusalem golden with the early sun- 
shine, each dark-pointed fir tree and 
each blade of thin unfertile grass a 
separate thing of beauty. On 
every side, as about the Holy City of 
old, the mountains stood guard in 
ever-varying shades of blue, while 
the monarch of them all, the wizard 
which had lured me thither, rose 
grand and rugged from the farther 
edge of the little plain less than a 
mile away. 

Mrs. Mixum, on whom I called at 
an early hour, was mounted upon a 
high ladder, carefully repairing the 
damage to her blackboard sign. ‘‘I 
always have to do it over after a 
rain,’’ she explained, as she added a 
final flourish to the letter ‘‘J.’’ 
‘‘Drawing comes natural to me. 
Yes’m that’s a weeping willow. You 
see there was plenty of room after 
we got the letters made, and Eph- 
ra’m and I both thought ’twould be 
nice to have a little memorial to Jack 
in that corner.’’ 

“I’m hopin’ to get down to the 
State Fair in September,’”’ Ephra’m 
announced, as we sat in the glory of 
a mountain sunset upon the post 
office porch. ‘‘That used to be one 
of my ambitions—trav’lin’ I mean. 
I had a good many spells of startin’ 
off or ruther wantin’ to, before I 
lived to learn that the road of life 
generally. goes round the mountain 
of ambition through the fields of 
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responsibility. ’Twasn’t gain I was 
after. Si Banks’es brother has got 
two sons in the Klondike, but I never 
felt no drawin’ that way. Only I’d 
like to seen the world a little and 
got some of the green rubbed off 
before it turns to gray.’’ He arose 
cheerily swinging Clary’s four-year- 
old son to his shoulder. ‘‘It don’t 
matter,’’ he declared. ‘‘I reckon 
duty ’n responsibility’s got a better 
right to the road than personal im- 
provement.’’ 

Yet as the summer passed, some 
weight of responsibility which I did 
not understand, was bringing a 
troubled look to Ephra’m’s honest 
eyes. ‘‘Clary,’’ he said pleasantly, 
as he stopped at Jerusalem post 
office on his return trip one late 
afternoon, ‘“‘Jake Ransom says he 
never got that letter that come up 
for him a week ago last Thursday. 
He thinks ’twas one he’d been ex- 
pectin’ from Henry with money in, 
and he says he’s been here after it 
ev’ry day for two weeks.”’ 

Clary, who was manufacturing a 
bonnet for the baby from some bits 
of black lace and ribbon, looked up 
indifferently. ‘‘Didn’t he?’ she 
asked. ‘I don’t see what did be- 
come of it then.’’ 

She turned to me, the half-com- 
pleted bonnet suspended on _ her 
fingers. ‘‘I’m tempted to put ina 
little purple for half-mourning,’’ she 
said, ‘‘the baby isn’t old enough to 
sense the difference and ‘twould 
look real pretty on him.’’ 

‘But Clary,’’ Ephra’m persisted 
gently, ‘I wish you’d put your mind 
on it a minute and see if you can’t 
think. That was a registered let- 
ter.” 

Even after the full importance 
of the loss was impressed upon the 
postmistress, and a thorough search 
instituted, no trace of the missing 
letter could be found. Ephra’m 
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ked grave. ‘‘Last week Ruel 
faskill’s Weekly Advocate was mis- 
, an Ezry Carter never got that 
stal from Maria askin’ them to her 
ighter’s weddin’. That come 
ir making real feelin’, for Ezry’s 
fe thought Maria slighted ’em 
d felt real put out till I ex- 
ined.’’ His tone held a 
egestion of reproach and 
iry upon the verge of tears, 
clared that she hated keep- 
x post office and didn’t see 
1y she need be troubled 
th the lost letters and 
pers of all Jerusalem when 
e was one that never med- 
ed with her neighbor’s 


yncerns. 
Ephra’m took his depart- 
ire with grave and troubled 
face, after a half hour spent 
assuring her that he would 
try and “‘fix it up somehow.”’ 


His four-horse team had 
scarcely disappeared between 
the hills when the children 
ime home from school — 
Moses triumphantly waving 
letter. ‘‘ Teacher found 
this in that fashion book you 
nt her,’’ he explained. 

She thought you must have 
put it in to mark the place. 
Can I have the stamp off’n 
it, ma?” 

Clary laughed. ‘“‘It’s so 
funny I never can never re- 
member where I put things,”’ 
she said. 

Four wagons waited in the grassy 
looryard of Jerusalem post office and 

group of impatient citizens stood 
about the little porch. The strong 
hand of an impatient newcomer rat- 
tled the front door vigorously. 
‘The idea of closing up the post 
office at such a time as this,’’ he 


stormed. “If ever a man déserves 
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the privileges which the government 
provides, it’s when he’s doin’ his 
duty as a voter on town meetin’ day, 
This’s what comes of trustin’ a mere 
woman with a privilege which ought 
by good rights to be given to a 
man.”’ 


‘*« Studied the address of each letter.’’ 


See page 337 


Ephra’m Mosher, standing with 
troubled face in the center of the 
group, strove to appease the rising 
tide of wrath. 

“Clary hadn't ought to gone off 
town meetin’ day,’’ he admitted 
guardedly, ‘“‘but I don’t suppose she 
stopped to think. Like enough not 
bein’ a voter nor havin’ one in the 
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family, she forgot what day it was. 
I don’t seem to remember that 
there’s anything come for you, 
Henry. There’s a letter for Ezry, 
and one or two others come yester- 
day. And Weekly Advocates for sev- 
eral, not to mention some advertisin’ 
matter which has more or less value 
as kindlin’s I s’pose. You needn't 
set yourself up to find fault, Joe 
Hodges. You ain’t had a letter or 
paper come since I carried the mail, 
and so fur as helpin’ to uphold the 
government's institutions goes, I 
don’t believe you’ve bought a post- 
age stamp in twice that time.’’ 

‘‘We'd be justified in breakin’ in, 
declared a neighboring farmer. 

Ephra’m stationed himself before 
the door. “IT don’t believe I 
would,’’ he advised mildly. ‘‘So 
fur as that goes, I could get in the 
back way through the _ window, 
which has got a fastenin’ broke, and 
Clary 
wouldn't But it’s a solemn 
and responsible thing to take liber- 
ties with the United States govern- 
ment. No, I guess you'll have to 
wait.” 

At this point Ephra’m seated him- 
self in social attitude upon the door- 
step. ‘‘I wonder if you fellows have 
heard the latest from Somerset,” he 
said musingly. Fora long half hour 
he kept the impatient crowd inter- 
ested in news from the outer world, 
and at the end of that time started 
himself, upon a fruitless tour of the 
neighborhood. ‘‘They ain’t seen 
sign of her nor the children since 
mornin’,’’ he said with an anxious 
glance towards the descending sun, 
as he mounted the steps again. 

. Across the plain through a grove 
of fir trees came Mrs. Mixum and her 
children. The twins were drawing 
the round-eyed baby in a little cart 
surmounted by a black parasol, while 
Naomi and Miriam swung empty 


” 


pass the mail out to you all. 


Care, 
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baskets. Clary’s black dress wa 
dusty, and its crape ruffle torn, but 
her face was serene. 

“We've been on an excursion, 
she explained, seating herself com- 
fortably upon the lowest step 
‘“‘This’s Jack’s birthday—he’d b 
thirty-four to-day—and the childre: 
wanted to celebrate with a picni 
down to the cemetery where he’s 
buried. I don’t know when I’ve had 
a better time. Naomi’s 
piece of the birthday cake for you, 
Ephra’m.”’ 

‘These folks want their mail, 
Clary,” suggested Ephra’m gently 

Clary’s face fell, and she arose to 
unlock the door with a long-drawn 
sigh. ‘‘I’ve had such a good time, 
the burden of post office keepin’ 
seemed to roll off for a spell,’’ she 
declared. 

‘““‘We’ve waitin’ a good 
while,’ grumbled an elderly farmer 
as he received his week-old news- 
paper. 

“You'd 


saved a 


been 


ought to remember’d 
there’d be a sort of rush, town 
meetin’ day, Clary,’’ Ephra’m said 
mildly. Clary looked perplexed. 

‘‘T didn't know it was town meetin’ 
day,’’shesaid. “If I had I shouldn't 
been here at all. I thought town 
meetin’ day was a legal holiday 
everywhere, Ephra’m. Anyway |! 
don’t see why they need to make 
such a fuss. Sometimes nobody 
comes for their mail for a whole day, 
but I never think of makin’ com- 
plaint about it.’’ 

Ephra’m lingered after the rest 
had departed. 

“Tl wouldn’t go away again without 
leavin’ somebody here that’s good 
and responsible, Clary,’’ he sug- 
gested anxiously. 

So it came about that a few weeks 
later Clary approached me with an 
eager petition. Would I ‘‘keep post 
office’ for her to-morrow? Her 
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««When I mourn, I mourn consistent.’’ 


quarter's salary had arrived and 
burned in the pocket of her black 
dress. ‘‘The sooner it’s spent the 
sooner I sh’ll get it off my mind,”’ 
she declared frankly. She drove 
away with the children in the glory 
of an October morning, for a day’s 
shopping in the distant village. The 
two little girls occupied the back 
seat of the borrowed wagon with 
Billy between them, while the twins 
‘took turns” in occupying the salt 
box which served as driver’s seat. 
“I’m goin’ to get new mournin’ 
for myself and the children,” Clary 
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See page 338 


explained. ‘‘I guess I| sh’ll get 
crape again after all. It signifies 
more grief, and I want to feel I’m 
doin’ my full duty by poor Jack.’’ 
I tactfully suggested something less 
somber than black for the little girls, 
but she met me with reproachful 
look, intimating that one who had 
never known the happiness of mar- 
ried life could not be expected to 
understand. 


It was nearly noon, when a team 
more pretentious than the farm wag- 
ons which occasionally called for 
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mail, drove up to the door, and a 
young man in the dress of a city 
tourist darkened the narrow doorway 
inquiring for Mrs. Mixum. My 
explanation seemed to cause him 
some perplexity. He drew from 
his pocket a handful of letters, and 
laid one—plainly an official docu- 
ment—before me. “My creden- 
tials,’ he explained briefly. ‘‘I am 
an inspector sent to investigate mat- 
ters at this office upon complaint of 
a leading citizen.’’ I thought in- 
dignantly of the group of leading 
citizens who had waited for their 
mail on town meeting day, but un- 
certain upon which one to fix my 
wrath, I merely answered, ‘‘Well?”’ 

The young man looked troubled. 
‘‘T am afraid it is not well,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘I have talked with several 
families along the road, all of whom 
admit that there have been many tr- 
regularities. I have instructions——’’ 

There was a heavy rumble of 
wheels outside, as the daily stage 
drove into the yard. ‘‘Wait a mo- 
ment,” I said, with relief. 

Ephra’m, with hands in his pock- 
ets and eyes fixed upon the black 
and white carpet, leaned against the 
doorway and listened to the inspec- 
tor’s explanation. The young man 
briskly opened a second letter. His 
relief at having found a masculine 
mind to deal with was unmistakable. 

“The complaint,’’ he _ said, 
‘charges general incompetence, and 
specifies an important registered 
letter mislaid for days, a——’’ 
Ephra’m interrupted. 

‘‘Never mind repeatin’ all that, 
mister,’’ he said. ‘‘I wrote that let- 
ter myself and I reckon I don’t need 
no tellin’ what’s init. And I’ll back 
it up right here and now, though 
nothin’ less’n the responsibility I 
owe the United States government as 
a man and a mail carrier, and the 
well bein’ of Jerusalem, which is an- 











other responsibility, would have led 
me todoit. Jack Mixum’s widder 
ain’t no more fit to be postmaster of 
Jerusalem than her two-year-old 
baby, but the blame isn’t on her 
It’s on the man which recommended 
her for office, and that’s me. The 
charges don’t need no _ verifyin’. 
What next?” 

The inspector consulted his papers 
‘‘My instructions,’’ he continued, 
‘authorize me to remove the post 
mistress at once if I think best, ma- 
king atemporary appointmentof such 
competent applicant as the leading 
citizens may recommend, until it 
can be confirmed by the depart- 
ment.’’ A glimmer of amusement 
disturbed the gloom of Ephra’m’s 
face. 

‘‘Most ev’ry leadin’ citizen is a 
ready to recommend himself,’’ he 
said grimly. ‘‘I’m the only unbiased 
man in the community, and my re- 
cent experience has cured me of 
puttin’ people into government posi- 
tions out of sympathy. With a ful! 
sense of the responsibility I recom- 
mend _ Ezry Carter. He’s a respon- 
sible man and ain’t got no children 
to put things out of place. You go 
right ahead and fix matters with 
Ezry, and I'll foller with the post 
office if I can find a screw driver to 
take it down.’’ 

A lengthy search brought to light 
the desired tool. I sat watching 
Ephra’m as he worked, disturbed by 
real anxiety for the future of the 
Mixum family. 

“IT don’t know what they will do 
now,’’ I said hopelessly. 

Ephra’m turned, supporting th: 
wooden cupboard against the wal 
with one hand. 

“‘Land sakes,” he said, ‘‘you didn’t 
s’pose I was complainin’ the bread 
out of their mouths without no other 
plan for fillin’ *em did you? This is 
a case where responsibility don’t 
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stop on the surface but goes way 
through. I s’posed you’d under- 
stand that without bein’ told.”’ 

He turned to his work with an 
energy which left me no opportunity 
of asking pardon for the momentary 
doubt. Presently, lifting the cup- 
board from its supports he carried it 
to the wagon, returning in a moment 
to explain that there was no longer 
need for me to await Mrs. Mixum’s 
return. 

‘“‘Banks’es folks is goin’ blue 
berryin’ and I know you'd like to go 
along,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll meet Clary 
somewhere on the road and explain 
matters to her.’’ His face was still 
gloomy. 

“I don’t know scurcely how she’s 
goin’ to take my next plan,”’ he 
said, in a burst of troubled confi- 
dence. 


It was Clary herself who relieved 
my mind of all anxiety next morn- 
ing, running into Mrs. Banks’ sit- 
ting-room with a pretty color in her 
still girlish face. She had tied a 
pink gingham apron over her crape- 
trimmed dress, and wore at her 
throat an enormous bow of light blue 
ribbon. 

‘“‘T only wish I’d listened to you,’ 
she said regretfully. ‘‘I’ve been and 
got black dresses for the children 
and new crape for myself, and now 
Ephra’m will have it the weddin’ 
must be next week. Well, I sh’ll 
jest have to make up that crape to 
be married in, for though I’!l own up 
to bein’ careless, the sin of wasteful- 
ness is one that never can be laid to 
my door. Mebbe I could put gold 
spangles on to take off the mournin’ 
look. The furniture don’t matter so 
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much. I’ve got some handsome red 
and green rugs put away. I never 
expected to use ’em again, but there, 
we never know what a day will bring 
forth. I’m glad that old post offic: 
is out of my sittin’-room before the 
weddin’. Wasn't it nice of Ephra’m 
to have it moved without any fuss 
and bother to me? I can fix up lots 
of tidies and such to kind of brighten 
up. Fancy work comes natural to 
me. The children are simply de- 
lighted. They always took to Eph- 
ra’m. Do you s’pose if I put in red 
or blue yokes ’twould help out? 
I’ve got plenty of both I colored 
from a gray dress the week before 
poor Jack was brought home. Mebbe 
a bias band would look well, too. 
There, I’m completely took by sur- 
prise. I never dreamed of such a 
thing.”’ 

A week later as we decorated the 
little sitting-room with autumn’s 
brightest flowers, Clary held up her 
completed feather wreath. 

‘‘Do you s’pose Jack would fee! 
slighted if I didn’t put his picture 
in?’’ she asked me shyly. ‘‘That 
post office man that was ’round took 
a splendid snapshot of Ephra’m— 
him and the four hosses jest as nat- 
ural as life. And it jest fits the 
frame.’’ 

Ephra’m, pausing in the doorway 
to contemplate with satisfaction the 
altered room, answered her. ‘‘Put 
Jack in,” he said. ‘‘You can make 
another one for me, colored up with 
diamond dyes to show I’m stil! 
livin’, and we’ll hang ’em one each 
side the chimney. But I want Jack 
up for the weddin’. I feel respon- 
sible for the children not fergettin’ 
him.’’ 
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Tue Rep Book admits freely that 
t takes real pride in the list of 
listinguished authors who have con- 
tributed fiction to the pages of the 
nagazine. If this were a matter of 
pasmodic excellence, with high 

uality and low quality alternating, 
here would be nothing to boast, but 
n this instance it is believed that a 

igh level of quality has been main- 
tained from the first to the last. 

Out of more than one hundred fic- 
tion writers who have contributed to 
[HE Rep Book, the following names 
ire set down here in order to offer 
tangible evidence of the truth of 
vhat has been said. 

David Graham Phillips, Arthur 
Stringer, Arthur E. McFarlane, 
Broughton Brandenburg, Henry C. 
Rowland, Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Rex E. Beach, William Hamilton 


Osborne, Hayden Carruth, Robert 
Hichens, Wingrove Bathon, Harriet 


A. Nash, E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
\lgernon Boyesen, Clinton Danger- 
field, Rafael Sabatini, Yone Noguchi, 
EK lia W. Peattie, Morgan Robertson, 
W. A. Fraser, Oscar King Davis, 
Elizabeth Phipps Train, General 
Charles King, Leigh Gordon Giltner, 
Charles Belmont Davis, Cy Warman, 
Lucia Chamberlain, René Bache. 

Rather an impressive list of names 
standing high in the literary world, 
isn’t it? 

There are two groups of good 
story writers—those who are famous, 
and those not yet heard of. Itisa 
little doubtful to know which are the 
harder to secure for any magazine. 
Theoretically it should be the first, 
but practically such is not the case. 
lheoretically it might seem that the 
nly thing necessary would be to 
ffer the price demanded by such 
iuthors, and their wares would be 
lelivered. But this is not the fact. 
famous writers of high class matter 
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very properly shy at the solicitations 
of magazines whose standards are not 
established, and whose position in 
the world of periodicals is not yet 
fixed. They do not know in what 
company they may find themselves 
in the table of contents. They do 
not know how improperly the pres- 
ence of one great name in a long list 
may be used to exploit an unworthy 
enterprise. They do not know how 
soon there may be a slump to inferi- 
ority in the publication which has 
used a single issue of excellence to 
create a subscription list. There- 
fore, to get good stories from good 
writers who are already famous, it is 
necessary to begin with credit and 
reputation, even though they have 
been gained privately in the circles 
where they count. Upon this point 
the foregoing list speaks eloquently 
for what THE RED Book has accom- 
plished month by month. 

When it comes to getting good 
stories from unknown writers, young 
writers who have not yet won their 
spurs, the task is different but no 
easier, There is no _ conspiracy 
against young and obscure writers in 
any intelligent editorial office in the 
world. Every editor is ready to 
welcome such as can produce fiction 
that is original in ideas, virile in 
treatment, fresh in spirit and literary 
in style. Every editor approaches 
the mass of manuscripts which find 
their way to his desk daily, with the 
same hopefulness’ which stirs the 
prospector who toils through the 
guiches incessantly, hoping some 
day to strike the treasure for which 
he is searching. And when the 
editor finds the treasure among 
manuscripts, by a writer of whom he 
has never heard and perhaps no one 
else has ever heard, the same joy is 
his that is felt by the prospector 
when his pick turns up pay dirt. 
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THE Rep Book had not been 
thought of in 1901; in 1g02 it was an 
idea; at the beginning of 1903 THE 
Rep Book CORPORATION was organ- 
ized and plans for the magazine were 
completed; in April, 1903, the first 
number appeared, dated May, and 
with the present THE RED 
Book is nine months old. The same 
facts are suggested pictorially in the 
advertising cartoon which appears 
on the opposite page, indicating the 
material which has been 
achieved. 

Short history, isn’t it? And yet 
not without interest, even to outsid- 
ers, if there be such a thing as an 
“‘outsider’’ in this world where the 
affairs of all are so intertwined, and 
the success of one becomes a matter 
of satisfaction and importance to all 
others. 

To attain in such time a circula- 
tion of over one-eighth of a million, 
and an advertising patronage which 
in quality and quantity, rate and re- 
sults, measures up with many a pub- 
lication of years’ experience and 
admitted position, is a record that 
should not without interest to 
every one who cares to keep posted 
on varied conditions in the business 
world. 

THE Rep Book started out with 
the understanding that two essential 
factors must be enlisted to create 
any conspicuous success. The read- 
ing public must be interested in the 
quality of the pictorial and literary 
material offered, in order that it 
should be constant in its patronage 
of the magazine, creating thereby a 
circulation that would appeal to dis- 
criminating advertisers. The adver- 
tising public, which in the last 
analysis means all of the most pro- 
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gressive men and enterprises, must 
be shown that its interests were to 
be conserved by a publication which 
would lend its own energy to the 
wider publicity of what it had to 
say to the public. 

TuHE Rep Book acknowledges with 
a deep sense of appreciation the 
prompt recognition that has_ been 
given its efforts to deserve patron- 
from both these elements 
essential to success. Discriminating 
readers and discriminating adver- 
tisers are telling the Publishers that 
the success which has been achieved 
is deserved in the fullest measure, 
and it is but fair to respond that this 
recognition has been a vital factor in 
helping toward success itself. 

THE Rep Book in the future, as in 
the past, wants to deserves the good 
will of every patron. It wants to be 
on terms of good-humored salutation 
with its patrons; it wants to havea 
word of social conversation at times 
in this fashion—or s« me other fash- 
ion—and inasmuch as its readers and 
its advertisers have not a medium in 
which they can talk back with such 
freedom and such publicity, it is 
always glad to have them talk back 
by letter, in order that acquaint- 
ances may be extended and the de- 
sires of its patrons be more fully 
understood. 

But have we said a few paragraphs 
back, ‘‘The plans were completed’? 
Wrong! They are not yet completed, 
and it is the hope that they never 
will be. Instead, it is the purpose of 
the Publishe-s to modify and expand 
their plans, working toward further 
excellence, incessantly, with the 
idea that the enterprise which once 
declares its pians completed 1s 
already approaching stagnation. 


age, of 
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